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FOREWORD 


This  study  of  the  Day  Cere  of  Children  of  Employed  Mothers,  made  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  is  hased  upon  the  investigations  made  by  the 
writer  in  1942,  1943,  end  1944,  in  partial  fulfillment  of  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Social  Service.    The  work  was  done  large- 
ly through  the  use  of  questionnaires.    The  thanks  of  the  writer  are  due  to 
all  persons  who  generously  made  available  the  facts  and  other  information 
upon  which  the  study  is  made. 
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DAY  CARE  OF  CHILDREN  OF  EMPLOYED  MOTHERS 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

CHAPTER  I 
PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  STUDY 

Work  for  women  is  not  a  modern  inovation,  but  is  very  old.    For  the 
early  settlers  in  this  country  and  for  several  generations  who  followed, 
work  among  the  women  was  common:    they  worked  in  their  homes,  in  the  shops 
of  their  husbands,  or  in  the  fields. 

Women  today  are  seeking  activities  outside  of  the  home;  each  year  shows 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  women  who  are  gainfully  employed  outside  of  the 
home.    With  the  war  greatly  accelerating  this  trend,  the  effects  on  children 
of  the  absentee  mothers  must  be  clearly  faced.    We  read  the  reports  where 
thousands  of  women  are  seeking  employment  or  are  employed  in  arms  factories 
and  industry,  in  the  army  itself,  and  in  volunteer  war  work  of  many  kinds. ^ 

Every  employed  mother  knows  that  in  order  to  work  efficiently  she  must 
know  that  her  children  ere  well  cared  for,  safe,  and  happy,  that  she  must 
not  worry  about  these  things,  but  must  have  peace  of  mind.    Every  employer 
knows  this  also. 

Motivated  by  an  interest  in  young  children  and  their  well  being,  and  be- 
ing cognizant  of  such  trends  as  those  stated  above,  also  that  the  usual 

1  Anna  W.M.  Wolf ,  Our  Children  Face  7* ar ,  p.  127. 


anxieties  of  a  war  situation  were  heightened  in  the  United  States,  that 
homes  were  being  broken,. and  families  were  migrating  to  over-populated 
areas,  and  living  under  extremely  poor  conditions  in  some  cases,  this  study 
was  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  need,  if  there  be  such  a  need,  for  a  coordi- 
nated effort  among  existing  agencies  for  the  care  and  safeguarding  of  the 
children  of  employed  mothers  in  a  given  area,  familiar  to  the  writer. 

A  survey  on  which  this  study  reports  was  made  in  Cambridge,  Massachu- 

p 

setts,  in  the  area  covered  by  Census  Tracts    giving  special  attention  to 

that  area  covered  by  Tracts  12,  13,  14,  15,  the  neighborhood  where  the  col- 

3 

ored  population  of  the  city  is  more  densely  settled.    A  questionnaire  was 

used  for  interviewing  mothers  in  their  homes.     Other  forms  were  sent  to  the 

chairman  of  the  Day  Care  Committee,  to  clergymen,  settlement  and  neighbor - 

4 

hood  houses,  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Y.W.C.A.   .     Conferences  were  held  with 
staff  members  of  agencies,  and  schools.    Results  and  conclusions  ere  pre- 
sented in  summary  form  on  pages  68-75. 

Some  of  the  questions  to  be  answered  in  the  survey  were: 

1.  What  are  the  present  day  care  arrangements  for  children  of 
employed  mothers?    Are  they  satisfactory? 

2.  What  kind  of  employment  are  mothers  engaged  in,  hours  and 
shifts? 

3.  Is  preference  shown  to  mothers  of  certain  races  or  nation- 
ality groups  in  the  defense  industries,  and  other  industries? 

4.  Are  Negro  women  employed  on  all  shifts? 

2  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Fopulati on  and  Housing ,  Statistics 
for  Census  Tracts,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1940,  p.  1. 

3  Questionnaire  for  Day  Care  of  Children  of  Working  Mothers,  p.  77. 

4  Forms  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  pp.  79-86 
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5.  What  are  the  existing  community  resources? 

6.  Are  they  adequate  to  meet  the  community  needs  and  the  strain 
which  might  be  anticipated  upon  these  resources  because  of 
war  activities? 

7.  Are  there  devices  by  which  all  these  resources  might  be 
strengthened  to  meet  the  needs? 

8.  Which  special  types  of  projects  would  be  suitable  for  the 
specific  community? 

9.  What  potentialities  ere  there  for  child  care  and  protection 
which  have  not  heretofore  been  utilized? 

Sources  of  Data 

A  house  to  house  visit  was  made,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  learn  from  the 
mothers  of  young  children  through  personal  contacts  their  answers  to  ques- 
tions about  their  needs  and  the  needs  of  their  young  children,  from  under 
one  year  to  age  fifteen  years  inclusive.     Other  forms  were  used,  and  the  re- 
sults are  given  on  pp.  57-67  of  this  study.    They  were  sent  to  key  persons  in 


some  cases;  in  others,  conferences  were  held.    Pertinent  information  was 

5 

gained  from  a  survey    made  by  a  group  of  Summer  Laboratory  students,  Metro- 

* 

politan  Y.W. C.A.,  Boston.    The  area  covered  was  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 

g 

the  Cambridge  Community  Center  ,  Census  Tracts  12,  13,  14,  and  15.  Another 
study  ,  prepared  by  an  interrace  interfaith  group  of  the  Metropolitan  Stu- 
dent branch  of  the  Y.W.C.A. ,  Boston,  was  used.    The  latest  books,  periodicals, 
pamphlets  end  reports,  U.S.  Government  reports,  and  other  material  pertaining 

5  Unpublished  data  on  file  at  the  Cambridge  Community  Center,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

6  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Population  and  Housing,  Statistics 
for  Census  Tracts,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1940,  p.  IV. 

7  Unpublished  data  on  file  at  the  Y.W.C.A.,  Boston. 

to  the  subject  were  used  . 

Method  of  Procedure 

The  survey.    Fifty  homes  were  visited  in  February,  1943.    The  first  group  of 
twenty-five  families  visited  were  those  residing  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Cambridge  Community  Center,  the  families  reported  to  have  children. 
The  second  group  of  twenty-five  was  composed  of  families  reported  to  have 
children,  and  to  include  mothers  who  were  definitely  employed.    These  homes 
were  scattered  throughout  the  neighborhood.     Another  group  was  visited  in 
June,  1943,  the  homes  reported  to  have  children  whose  mothers  were  employed. 
Information  about  the  families  was  gathered  and  compiled  from  a  1940  Survey 

Q 

of  Colored  Families  in  Cambridge  ,  and  that  given  by  members  of  the  commun- 
ity.   Cnly  forty-seven  of  the  homes  visited  were  found  to  have  children  of 
the  age  group  under  one  year  to  age  fifteen,  inclusive.    Findings  of  the 
survey  are  discussed  in  Chapter  VI.    Public  schools,  a  community  center, 
neighborhood  agencies,  and  play  spaces  were  visited. 

Limitations  of  time  precluded  the  possibility  of  making  a  more  complete 
study  of  the  day  care  needs  of  children.    There  have  been  many  surveys  made 
in  the  given  area,  and  parents  were  reluctant  to  give  information  to  another 
stranger  in  some  instances.    Had  the  need  been  felt  more  acutely  by  the 
parents  for  the  day  care  of  their  children,  they  might  have  given  the  in- 
formation with  less  hesitancy. 


8  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  op .cit . ,  pp.  4-21. 

9  Source:    Unpublished  data  on  file  at  the  Cambridge  Community  Cen- 
ter, Cambridge,  Massachusetts . 
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CHAPTER  II 


A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  CF  THE  AREA 

According  to  the  latest  available  figures  the  total  Negro  population  of 
Cambridge  in  1940  was  approximately  4858  families,  and  of  this  number  1369 
were  children  with  an  age  range  from  under  one  year  to  age  fifteen  years, 
inclusive.'*    Table  I  shows  the  population  of  the  children  of  the  city  and 
the  total  number  of  Negro  children.    Table  I,  Age,  Race,  and  Sex  by  Census 
Tracts,  is  given  below. 

TAELE  I 

AGE,  RACE,  AND  SEX  BY  CENSUS  TRACTS, 
CHILDREN  15  YEARS  AND  UNDER* 
City  of  Cambridge 


Age 

All  Classes 

Negro  Children 

The  City 

Total 

Male 

Femal  e 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Under  1  year 

1392 

718 

674 

50 

31 

19 

"      5  years 

7374 

3718 

3656 

320 

160 

160 

5-9  years 

7726 

3839 

3887 

365 

187 

178 

10  -  14  years 

8776 

4437 

4339 

505 

348 

257 

15  years 

1862 

900 

962 

129 

70 

59 

*1  Source: 

U.S.  Department  of 

Commerce,  Population  end 

Housing, 

Statis 

tics  for  Census 

Tracts,  Cambridge, 

Mass.,  1940,  p. 

4. 

Colored  families  live  in  the  areas  covered  by  the  Census  Trects  except- 
ing Tract  2  end  Tract  3  where  there  were  none.     In  several  areas  there  were 
only  from  one  to  four  Negro  families  residing.     In  Tract  15,  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  colored  families  resided,  as  shown  in  Table  II,  Occupied 
Dwelling  Units  by  Census  Tracts,  page  7.     In  the  latter  area,  the  Cambridge 
Community  Center  is  located,  en  agency  which  serves  a  large  number  of  the 
residents  of  the  community.     Included  in  the  activities  of  the  Center  is  the 
nursery  school  for  preschool  children.    A  fairly  large  percent  of  the  col- 
ored families  live  in  the  area  covered  by  Tracts  12,  13,  14,  and  15.  A 

special  study  of  this  area  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1942  by  a  group  of 

o 

Summer  Laboratory  students  of  the  Y.W.C.A. ,  Boston.      In  this  particular 

area  the  side  streets  are  not  paved,  end  in  the  stormy  weather  the  roads  are 

muddy.    Although  the  colored  families  are  more  densely  settled  here,  the 

following  neti onelities  were  listed  as  visited  by  the  students: 

American  Negro 

British  Negro 

Italian 

Irish 

Portuguese 

Belgian 

Scotch 

Greek 

Austrian  -  1 
Albanian  -  1 

There  were  308  homes  visited.     The  houses  may  be  described  as  one-,  two-, 
and  three-family  unattached  structures  of  wood,  not  many  attached  houses  of 
the  same  type,  and  very  few  brick  houses  in  the  vicinity.    The  majority  of 
the  houses  needed  reconditioning  and  painting,  and  several  were  in  need  of 

2  Unpublished  data  on  file  at  the  Cambridge  Community  Center,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


TABLE  II 

OCCUPIEI 

DWELLING  UNITS  BY 

CENSUS  TRACTS 

* 

Those 

Areas 

Where  Negro  Families  Live 

Area 

Populati on 

Occupi  ed 

r^0puJ.8T/l  Oil 

Owner 

Tenent 

Dwel  1  ing 

per  uccupxeu 

Occupied 

Occupied 

All  Clesses 

Negro 

1  '111X8 

AT  1 

Negro 

Negro 

uiasses 

\  o  o  f  a  0 
01BSS6S 

The  City- 

100,879 

tooo 

28,717 

3.86 

252 

1031 

Tract 

1 

3  127 

4 

694 

4.51 

1 

Trect 

4 

3  676 

181 

890 

4.13 

2 

54 

Tract 

5 

382 

1,009 

4.31 

21 

81 

Trect 

6 

3  648 

3 

875 

4.17 

2 

Tract 

7 

7 

857 

3.96 

4 

Trect 

8 

3  444 

96 

865 

3.98 

8 

17 

Tract 

9 

4  004 

63 

950 

4.21 

7 

9 

Tract 

10 

4,211 

79 

947 

4.45 

8 

18 

Tract 

11 

3  71  7 

395 

935 

3.98 

10 

89 

Tract 

12 

4.  ?6R 

289 

1,006 

4.24 

6 

60 

Trect 

13 

R  707 

188 

1,435 

3.98 

8 

33 

Tract 

14 

2  886 

448 

677 

4.26 

18 

84 

Trect 

15 

3  6^7 

1232 

928 

3.94 

37 

285 

Tract 

16 

4  093 

43 

1,186 

3.45 

3 

11 

Tract 

17 

4  995 

98 

1,671 

2.99 

11 

32 

Tract 

18 

5,207 

64 

1,651 

3.15 

2 

14 

Tract 

19 

2  416 

70 

596 

4.05 

2 

15 

Trect 

20 

3  364 

10 

1,321 

2.55 

1 

Tract 

21 

3  47fi 

39 

1,143 

3.04 

1 

10 

Tract 

22 

4  528 

21 

1,081 

4.19 

2 

1 

Tract 

23 

o  ,  oc  x 

13 

822 

4.28 

1 

1 

X 

Trect 

24 

C  ,  DO  27 

254 

698 

4.07 

19 

55 

Trect 

25 

2  QR7 

9 

917 

3.26 

1 

4 

Tract 

26 

3,800 

372 

876 

4.34 

30 

76 

Trect 

27 

3,327 

236 

835 

3.98 

26 

40 

Trect 

28 

2,963 

155 

762 

3.89 

18 

27 

Trect 

29 

4,006 

17 

878 

4.56 

3 

Trect 

30 

3,351 

90 

790 

4.24 

8 

7 

(Percent  not  shown  where  less  then  0.1  or  where  base  is  less  than 

100.) 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Population  end  Housing , 
Statistics  for  Census  Trects ,  Cembridge,  Mass*,  1940,  p.  4  end  16. 


major  repeirs.    The  number  of  homes  reported  in  good  condition  were  155, 
those  in  fair  condition  78,  homes  in  poor  condition  65,  and  condition  of 
homes  not  reported  10.    Homes  with  bathroom  facilities  reported  as  follows: 
134  with  bathtubs  and  wash  basins,  199  with  bath-tub  only,  4  with  tubs  in 
other  rooms  than  bathrooms,  and  2  bath-tubs  not  connected.     Several  of  the 
bathrooms  were  reported  to  be  dark  and  poorly  ventilated,  some  with  plumb- 
ing in  poor  condition;  altogether  twenty -nine  bathrooms  were  reported  to  be 
in  poor  condition.     The  condition  of  fourteen  bathrooms  was  not  reported. 
Several  of  the  homes  had  the  toilets  in  the  cellar.    Table  III  below  gives 
the  rent  levels  for  families  in  this  section  of  the  city. 


TABLE  III 

RENT  LEVELS  OF  308  FAMILIES 
RESIDING  IN  CENSUS  TRACTS  12,  13,  14,  15* 

City  of  Cambridge 


Rent  Levels  Number 


$  6,00 

-  9.00 

mo. 

2 

10.00 

-  13.00 

it 

15 

14.00 

-  16.00 

»t 

39 

17.00 

-  20.00 

tt 

74 

21.00 

-  24.00 

f; 

33 

25.00 

-  28.00 

tt 

34 

29.00 

-  32.00 

tl 

8 

32.00 

-  35.00 

tl 

5 

35.00 

-  40.00 

tl 

2 

60.00 

"  including  mortgage 

1 

*  Unpublished  data  on  file  at  Cambridge  Community  Center,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

There  were  forty-one  owners  of  property  including  those  paying  mortgages 
listed.    Rentals  for  seventy-fiv6  families  were  not  reported. 


9 

TABLE  IV 
SIZE  OF  HOUSEHOLD 

No.  of  Rooms             No.  of  Dwellings 

3  35 

4  70 

5  57 

6  37 

7  7 
8  or  more  10 

(Size  of  82  households  unreported.) 

One  interviewer  reports  having  visited  twelve  homes;  ten  of  these  families 
were  using  fuel  oil  for  heating  and  cooking  purposes,  and  only  six  families 
of  the  group  were  interested  in  a  cooperative  buying  plan  for  fuel. 

"Wage  levels  for  all  employed  members  of  the  families  ere  given  below  in 
Table  V.    Only  twenty  employed  mothers  of  young  children  were  reported;  the 
proportion  of  mothers  resident  in  the  area  was  not  given.    The  types  of  em- 
ployment were  as  follows,  from  greater  to  less  in  number:     domestics,  fac- 
tory workers,  laundry  workers,  hotel  employees,  two  chemical  employees,  two 
seamstresses  in  a  store,  one  nurse.     In  these  families  the  majority  of  the 
children  prepared  their  own  lunches.     One  girl  of  fifteen  years  had  a  permit 
to  remain  at  home  end  care  for  her  little  sister  of  two  years.    One  parent 
used  foster  home  cere  for  her  child.     Children  of  another  family  were  cared 
for  by  the  grandmother.    There  is  no  comment  made  on  perents1  ettitudes, 
whether  or  not  the  day  cere  arrangements  were  satisfactory  to  them. 

The  employment  status  of  the  total  non-white  population  of  the  city  is 
given  in  Teble  VI.     It  is  interesting  to  note  in  1940  337  persons  fourteen 
years  of  age  end  ebove  were  seeking  employment  and  of  this  number  105  were 

10 


TABLE  V 
ESTIMATED  WAGE  LEVELS 


Amount 

of  Wages 

Wage  Earners 

$  5.00 

-  9.00 

18 

10.00 

-  14.00 

34 

15.00 

-  19.00 

47 

20.00 

-  24.00 

32 

25.00 

-  29.00 

33 

30.00 

-  39.00 

39 

40.00 

-  50.00 

17 

girls  and  women.    At  that  time  only  twenty-five  girls  and  women  were  em- 
ployed on  Vvorks  Progress  Administration.     In  1942  the  number  of  girls  em- 
ployed on  National  Youth  Administration  projects  and  women  employed  on  Works 
Progress  Administration  projects  increased  considerably .    Exect  figures  ere 
not  available  at  this  time. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  educational  proper ation  of  the  non- 
white  population  in  terms  of  school  years  completed;  the  median  is  8.5. 

Compere  it  with  the  population  of  the  city,  ell  classes,  by  Census  Tracts; 

3 

the  lowest  figures  given  are  7.3,  the  highest  13.1. 

Although  figures  are  not  availeble  at  this  time,  a  decrease  is  indicated 
in  the  number  of  young  people  completing  the  high  school  course  and  those 
entering  college  and  those  completing  their  college  education,  the  large 


3  Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Population  and  Housing, 
Statistics  for  Census  Tracts,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1940,  pp.  9-14. 


number  of  young  people  being  inducted  into  the  ermed  services,  end  another 
large  group  leaving  school  "for  work". 

TABLE  VI 

EMPLOYMENT  STATUS,  NON -WHITE  POPULATION* 


City  of  Cambridge 


Subject 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Persons  14  years  old  or  over 

3,908 

1841 

2067 

In  labor  force 

2,102 

1358 

744 

Percent  of  population  14  years  or  over 

53.8 

73.8 

36.0 

Employed  (excluding  public  emergency  work) 

1,591 

977 

614 

Wage  &  salery  workers 

1,452 

873 

579 

Employers  &  own-account  workers 

125 

97 

28 

Unpaid  family  workers 

2 

2 

Class  of  worker  not  reported 

12 

7 

5 

On  WPA,  etc. 

174 

149 

25 

Seeking  work 

337 

232 

105 

Experienced  workers 

261 

182 

79 

New  workers 

76 

50 

26 

Not  in  labor  force 

1,806 

483 

1323 

Engaged  in  owi  home  work 

882 

21 

861 

In  school 

565 

301 

264 

Unable  to  work 

201 

85 

116 

In  institutions 

17 

8 

9 

Other  end  not  reported 

141 

68 

73 

*  Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Population  and  Housing, 
Statistics  for  Census  Tracts,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1940, 
p.  15. 

In  the  spring  of  1943,  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Cambridge,  an  execu- 
tive of  one  of  the  large  defense  plants  reported  approximately  1700  employ- 
ees working  in  that  particular  plant,  and  of  this  number  three  were  colored, 
engaged  as  janitors  and  cleaners.     In  July,  1944,  an  official  report  re- 
ceived  estimated  about  one-half  of  the  female  employees  were  colored  women, 
with  a  constant  chanee  in  personnel,  due  to  the  working  conditions  there. 


The  work  is  not  clean,  only  minimum  wages  are  peid,  therefore  the  white  em- 
ployees remain  but  short  periods,  then  seek  better  working  conditions  in 
other  defense  plants. 


TAELE  VII 

EDUCATION  BY  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED : 
NCN-VffllTE  POPULATION* 


City  of  Cambridge 


Subject 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Years  of  school  completed: 

Persons  25  years  old  and  over 

2,754 

1252 

1502 

No  school  years  completed 

130 

57 

73 

Grade  school:  1-4  years 

215 

103 

112 

5  or  6  years 

256 

102 

154 

7  or  8  years 

974 

454 

520 

High  school:     1-3  years 

379 

163 

216 

4  years 

505 

213 

292 

College:     1-3  years 

96 

54 

42 

4  years 

112 

66 

46 

Not  reported 

87 

40 

47 

Median  school  years  completed 

8.5 

8.5 

8.5 

*  Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Population  and  Housing 

Statistics  for  Census  Tracts,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1940, 
p.  15. 


At  the  same  meeting,  another  defense  plant  reported  female  employees 
numbering  1800,  three  or  four  colored  women  among  them,  again  doing  the 
"worst  jobs".  The  absenteeism  among  the  women  was  quoted  at  a  very  high 
figure,  71.6  per  cent.  Some  of  the  mothers  of  young  children  had  requested 
that  s  nursery  be  placed  within  the  plant  or  conveniently  near  the  plant 
where  the  children  would  be  cared  for  properly  while  the  mothers  were  at 
work.    This  report  shows  discrimination  against  Negro  women  in  the  employ. 


\ 


In  1944,  the  general  response  to  questions  regarding  absenteeism  among 
the  women  in  several  war  plants  was  indefinite,  but  there  was  a  general 
agreement  that  there  was  more  irregularity  among  women  employees  than  men. 
Absenteeism  was  considered  due  more  to  individual  wishes  and  for  the  fulfill- 

« 

ment  of  personal  and  social  desires,  rather  than  for  health  or  family  needs, 
when  women  were  absent. 

An  interesting  study  was  made  by  a  group  of  students  during  the  winter 
of  1942-1943  entitled,  "Workers'  Opinion  Poll,"  presenting  221  opinions  of 
workers  residing  in  a  section  of  the  city  where  the  population  is  composed 
primarily  of  Italians,  Portuguese,  and  Irish,  non-whites,  but  no  Negroes 
living  in  the  vicinity.    Results  of  this  study  are  given  on  page  14.  There 
was  discrimination  in  practice  against  the  Negro  workers. 

An  executive  of  the  Trade  Union  League  pledged  herself  in  8n  open  meet- 
ing in  Cambridge,  1943,  to  right  these  wrongs  and  encourage  and  demand  fair 
employment  practice  toward  the  Negro.    An  executive  member  of  the  CIO  re- 
ported that  the  steward  of  the  union  committee  is  a  member  of  the  Negro  race 
and  that  the  union  is  in  favor  of  equal  opportunities  for  all. 

The  public  schools  in  this  area  are  of  good  repute.     One  school  serves 
the  mothers  who  are  employed  with  a  nursery  school  for  children  of  that  age 
group  and  extended  school  services  for  children  aged  six  to  fourteen  years. 

The  following  is  quoted  with  permission  from  a  report  made  following  a 

study  of  several  industries  in  Cambridge: 

It  is  not  possible  to  report  with  accuracy  the  number  of  employed 
women  who  have  children,  because  in  many  instances  an  estimate,  only, 
was  given.    However,  the  answers  indicate  that  about  1533  of  the 
5600  women  have  children  in  the  dependent  years.     It  is  also  esti- 
mated that  about  40%  of  the  women  employed  in  these  plants  live  in 
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WORKERS'  OPINION  POLL*  221  OPINIONS 

1.    Do  you  think  that  we  are  using  all  of  cur  available  skilled  workers  to 
win  the  war? 

Yes     72                                  No    105  Unknown  44 


2.    Are  there  any  Negroes  in  your  factory? 

Yes    100  No    81  Unknown  40 


3.     Are  they  doing  skilled  work? 

Yes    76  No    64  Unknown  81 


4.     Are  you  willing  to  work  side  by  side  with  a  Negro  worker? 

Yes    118  No    63  Unknown  40 


5.    Do  you  think  that  Negroes  should  have  their  jobs  after  the  W8r? 

Yes    118  No    63  Unknown  40 


6.    Do  you  know  any  Negroes  who  have  been  refused  jobs?    As  far  as  you 
know,  what  is  the  extent  of  discrimination  in  industry? 

Yes     57  No    68  Unknown  96 


7. 

Are  you 

work  ing 

in  an  establishment  of  over 

1000 

-  24 

100  -  1000 

43 

20  -  100 

19 

shop 

11 

retail 

3 

unknown 

122 

8. 

Are  you 

a  union 

member?  A.F.L. 

21 

C.I.O. 

25 

Independent 

15 

None 

16 

Unknown 

144 

9. 

Oener  al 

Age 

under  25 

22 

25  -  35 

26 

35  -  50 

.29 

over  50 

12 

unknown 

133 

*  Source:  "V/orkers •  Opinion  Foil"  1943,  unpublished  data 
on  file  et  the  Y.W. C.A. ,  Boston. 


Cambridge.     Comparatively  few  women  are  working  on  night  shifts 
after  11:00  p.m.*. 

The  following  report  was  given  of  one  industry  in  the  city  following  a 
study,  regarding  the  day  care  of  the  children  of  the  employed  mothers. 
Seven  hundred  questionnaires  were  circulated  among  the  women,  174  were  re- 
turned.   Cf  the  mothers  reporting,  62%,  were  Cambridge  residents,  6%  of  the 
children  were  under  two  years  of  age,  8nd  7Z%  were  under  age  fifteen. 

Day  care  plans  were  as  follows:     59%  of  the  young  children  were  left  in 
the  care  of  relatives,  usually  older  children;  14^  paid  $2.50-^15.00  per 
week  for  day  care;  25%  of  the  children  received  no  care.    Only  thirteen 
mothers  reported  unwillingness  to  pay  for  day  care  of  the  children. 

Several  mothers  requested  that  a  nursery  he  established  in  the  plant. 
To  the  writer's  knowledge,  a  nursery  or  nursery  school  was  not  established 
in  any  of  the  plants  in  the  city.  . 


4  Study  of  Women  in  Cambridge  Industry,  The  Cambridge  League  of  Wo- 
men Voters  and  the  Cambridge  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Cambridge, 
1944. 


CHAPTER  III 


RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES  ACCESSIBLE  IN  THE  CITY 


The  Cambridge  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  invites  all  interested 
young  men  eged  twelve  to  thirty-five  years  to  join,  of  ell  creeds,  races, 
and  nationalities,  by  paying  a  nominal  fee.  The  activities  are  varied,  in 
eluding  a  splendid  health  and  recreational  program.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  colored  youth  of  Cambridge  take  advan- 
tage of  this  agency  and  the  opportunities  it  has  tc  offer  ell  interested 
youth. 

The  Cembridge  Young  "Women's  Christian  Association  is  open  to  all  inter 
ested  girls  beginning  at  age  twelve  years,  policy  like  the  above;  one  be- 
comes a  member  with  acceptance  by  paying  a  small  fee.     There  are  activitie 
for  girls  twelve  to  eighteen  years.     In  the  spring  of  1943  there  was  an 
eleven  year  eld  group  meeting  in  the  gym  one  hour  a  week.    The  following 
program  was  submitted  for  the  former  group: 

Seventh  Grade  Club  -  hours  3:15  -  5:15  p.m. 
♦Eighth  Grade  Club  -  "  3:15  -  5:30  p.m. 
*Freshman  High  Club  -      "      3:15-5:30  p.m. 

Sophomore  Club  -  -  -      "      3:00  -  5:00  p.m. 

Junior-Senior  Club  -      ■      7:30-9:15  p.m. 

Acmy  Club  (high  school  group 

of  colored  girls)  -  hours  7-9  p.m. 

Seventh-Eighth  Grade  Dance  hours  6:30  -  8:30  p.m. 

Junior  High  School  Dance  Club  -  hours  6:30  -  8:30  p.m. 
**High  School  Dance  Club  -  hours  7:00  -  9:30  p.m. 

*  These  two  groups  are  mixed  (colored  and  white).     All  groups 
are  open  to  all  members. 


**  Pending  change  in  Curfew. 
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All  of  the  groups  heve  co-educati cnal  activities  on  occasion.    The  younger 
girls  are  represented  on  all  association  committees,  they  have  a  voice  in 
policy-making,  but  no  vote  except  through  their  adult  leaders. 

The  summer  program  lasts  six  weeks,  four  mornings  a  week,  for  girls 
aged  twelve  to  seventeen  years  or  girls  from  grade  seven  up,  and  includes  a 
continuation  of  dances  with  occasional  afternoon  end  evening  events. 

In  December,  1942,  a  study  was  made  by  this  agency  in  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain factual  information  regarding,  activities  in  Cambridge  for  the  adoles- 
cent (12-18  years).    The  results  of  the  survey  showed  that  a  considerable 
number  of  activities  were  keeping  boys  and  girls  as  young  as  twelve  years 
of  age  out  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night.     The  committee  studying 
the  situation  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  activities  of  youth  would  and 
probably  should  increase  due  to  war  conditions,  therefore  the  present  curfew 
law  in  Cambridge  was  not  practicable,  end  suggested  that  it  be  amended. 

Directed  Activities  for  School  Age  Children 
Other  Then  in  Schools 

Settlement  and  Neighborhood  Houses 

The  neighborhood  in  which  the  Cambridge  Community  Center  is  located  is 
roughly  one-third  Negro,  one-third  Italian,  and  one-third  Irish;  although 
other  nationality  groups  live  there,  they  are  in  the  greet  minority.  The 
Center  is  open  to  all  peoples  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  board  members 
end  volunteer  steff  members  are  reoresented  by  persons  from  colored  and 
white  groups;  only  Negro  children  and  adults  hold  membership  or  attend  the 
activities  at  the  Center. 

The  Center  is  a  four-room,  frame  building,  abandoned  by  the  public 
school  several  years  past.    The  fenced-in  gravel  yard  cannot  be  used  in 


inclement  weather. 

Activities  offered  at  the  Center,  1942-43,  were  as  follows: 

For  girls:     Ages  5-8    years  .  .    .  Varied  activities,  play,  simple  crafts, etc. 

8-11  years  .  .  .  Club  groups,  arts  and  crafts,  dramatics, 
Bible  class. 
12-15  years  .  .   .  Club  groups,  child  care. 
15-18  years  .  .   .  Club  groups,  arts  and  crefts,  social 

dancing,  game  room,  dramatics. 

For  boys:      Ages  5-14  years  .  .  .  General  clubs  which  include  all  types  of 

programs,  Bible  class,  co-ed  activities, 
arts  and  crafts,  discussion  groups,  game 
room,  Boy  Scout  troup. 

The  boys  and  girls  used  the  Center  on  alternate  days.    Cne  becomes  a  member 

of  the  Center  by  payment  of  a  small  membership  fee.    This  agency  runs  on  a 

week-day  schedule  for  children,  hours  three  to  ten  o'clock  p.m.,  daily,  and 

Saturdays  ten  to  twelve  o'clock.     The  Center  remains  open  during  the  summer 

vacetion  season  operating  the  Stay -at -Home  Camp  five  days  e  week,  hours 

nine  to  five  o'clock. 

The  nursery  school  operates  on  a  five-day  week  schedule,  hours  eight- 
thirty  a.m.  to  two-thirty  p.m.  from  mid-September  to  June.     A  weekly  fee  is 
charged  for  each  child. 

A  defense  industry  is  operated  in  the  basement  five  and  one-half  days  a 
week.    Personnel,  all  women,  working  on  a  part-time  basis.    Mothers  of  chil- 
dren compose  the  majority  of  the  group. 

Many  colored  children  in  the  neighborhood  attend  activities  at  the  Cen- 
ter regularly,  but  many  not  at  all. 

The  Churches 

Eight  questionnaires  were  sent  to  clergymen  serving  Negro  churches  in 
Cembridge.    Three  were  returned,  from  pastors  of  Cambridge  churches,  those 
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not  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Cambridge  Community  Center.  Re- 
ports were  as  follows: 

Pentecostal  Church: 

Church  School,  Sundays,  includes  all  age  groups. 

Young  peoples'  meeting  one  afternoon  each  week,  ages  15-20.  years, 

about  40  young  people  attend  regularly. 
One  Sunday  each  month  is  given  for  their  activities. 
A  summer  camp  is  operated  in  the  country  about  fifteen  miles  from 

the  city  limits.     Children  and  adults  are  accommodated. 

Methodist  Church: 

Sunday  School  one  hour  a  week  for  boys  end  girls,  all  ages. 
Young  peoples'  society,  ages  15-25  years,  each  Sunday. 
Vacation  Bible  School,  one  month,  during  the  summer  season. 

Episcopal  Church: 

Church  School,  each  Sunday,  ell  age  groups. 

Sunday  afternoon  discussion  groups,  boys  and  girls,  14-20  years. 
Directed  games,  one  night  each  week,  boys  12-18  years. 

Tue  to  lack  of  personnel,  no  plans  for  additional  activities  for  children  or 

youth  were  being  considered.     All  clergymen  agreed  that  a  definite  need  for 

extended  programs  existed. 

Other  Private  Agencies 
A  very  small  number,  five  or  six,  colored  girls  were  reported  to  belong 
to  the  Christ  Child  Club  of  Saint  Paul's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  was 
the  only  recreational  group  of  that  specific  branch  of  the  Christian  Church 
where  the  colored  children  reported  having  any  affiliation. 

Extended  School  Services 
1942  1944 

Definition:    The  public  schools  of  Cambridge  extended  their  services  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  preschool  children  in  eight  schools,  supervised  by  the 
TVPA  until  April  30,  1943,  end  later  by  the  staff  under  the  Lanham  Act.  In 
1943,  two  elementary  schools,  the  Houghton  and  the  Roberts  Schools,  extended 
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their  services  to  supervise  the  activities  of  the  school  age  children  (6-14 
years)  when  school  was  not  in  session.     Children  of  employed  mothers  only 
were  eligible  for  registration.    Hot  lunches  were  served  at  noon. 

All  of  the  above  schools  were  well  attended.     The  nursery  schools  had 
en  average  enrollment  of  thirty,  the  school  age  centers  smeller  enrollments. 
The  letter  centers  supervised  various  activities,  such  as  touch  football, 
socker  ball,  baseball,  basketball,  roller  skating,  domestic  science,  and 
domestic  arts,  Boy  Scout  troup.     Schools  were  open  a  long  day.    Mothers  with 
Cambridge  residence  paid  a  fee  of  $2.00  a  week,  non-resident  mothers  em- 
ployed in  Cambridge  industries  paid  $3.00  a  week.    The  schools  were  sup- 
ported by  contributions  from  the  Lanham  Act  Fund  and  the  City  of  Cambridge, 
each  contributing  50%. 

Parks  and  Playgrounds 
In  1943  the  Park  Department  reported  twenty-two  play  fields  had  been 
used  during  the  summer  from  9:30  a.m.  until  dark.     Seme  of  the  play  fields 
were  equipped  with  tennis  courts.    There  were  also  three  beaches  used  in 
the  city. 

The  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Cambridge,  directed  an  interesting  study 
during  the  summer  of  1943.     Some  conclusions  gained  are  given  below. ^- 

On  all  sides  was  expressed  the  wish  that  more  use  could  be  made  of 
school  properties. 

An  almost  universal  complaint  was  with  regard  to  playgrounds,  that  they 
lacked  shade. 

1  Report  on  Inquiry,  Conducted  under  Direction  of  Emergency  Recrea- 
tion Committee,  Youth  and  Leisure  Time  Section,  Council  of  Social  Agencies 

in  Cambridge,  July  22,1943-Aug.l2,1943,  unprinted  data  on  file  in  office  of 
the  Council.    , 
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Organized  play  spaces  were  simply  game-spaces,  with  no  provision  for 
the  youngster's  imegination  to  develop  and  do  things.     Children  need  places 
where  their  imagination  has  opportunity  to  develop,  in  the  play-time. 

Children  lerge  or  small  will  not  go  more  than  two  or  three  blocks  to  a 
play  space.     The  answer  to  the  recreation  problem  is  Decentralized  Activi- 
ties, using  whatever  facilities,  church,  school,  agency,  etc.,  are  nearest 
to  a  given  group.    The  more  we  can  keep  the  children  happily  busy  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  central  unit,  the  home,  the  more  nearly  we  approach  the 
ideal . . . . 

In  this  study,  only  white  residents  were  interviewed  end  other  areas  of 
Cambridge  were  used;  ereas  covered  by  Census  Tracts  12,  13,  14,  15  were  not 
taken.  Findings  were  similar:  many  children  were  without  supervision  dur- 
ing the  day.  The  need  for  play  areas  near  the  homes  of  the  children  seemed 
obvious.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  children  were  being  reached  by  the  existing 
agencies.  The  teen-age  groups  were  in  need  of  leaders,  not  slone  the  pro- 
fessional leaders,  but  those  among  their  own  groups. 

The  Cambridge  Youth  Commission  wes  organized  in  1938  for  Cambridge  Youth 
This  Commission  requests  advisory  leadership  only,  end  will  not  accept  ad- 
ministrative leadership.     In  April, 1944  the  membership  was  reported  to  be 
fifteen  in  number. 

Need  of  a  Big  Brother  Movement  in  Cambridge  similar  to  the  Jewish  Big 
Brother  Movement,  was  expressed  by  many  lesders  interested  in  children  end 
young  people. 

The  facts  and  figures  on  the  rise  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  Cambridge 
have  not  been  obtained  to- date,  but  a  steady  rise  has  been  reported.  The 
experience  with  the  juvenile  in  this  country  cen  be  compared  with  the  trend 
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in  England  reported  by  Dr.  Glueck. 

Still  another  reason  which  may  explain  the  rise  in  juvenile  delinquency 
in  England  and  one  we  must  be  alert  to  prevent  in  our  own  country,  is 
reduction  in  recreational  services  for  children,  at  first  considered 
not  essential  to  the  war  effort.    This  is  a  mistaken  economy ... .We 
must  not  permit  any  curtailment  of  recreational  opportunities  at  the 
time  when  children  need  them  more  than  ever  before.     On  the  contrary 
these  opportunities  must  be  increased. 

The  existing  resources  in  the  community  made  available  by  the  church, 

the  school,  and  social  agencies  which  have  been  built  up  over  the  years  must 

be  preserved  and  extended  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children.    The  existing 

agencies  should  be  coordinated  more  effectively. 

Aggressive  measures  must  be  taken  for  the  adequate  protection  of  girls 
and  boys  and  every  possible  educational  and  spiritual  resource  must  be 
utilized  to  build  up  resistance  to  the  myriad  temptations  to  self-in- 
dulgence that  stem  from  the  dislocations  of  war.     Borrowing  from  Eng- 
land's plan  of  diverting  energies  of  youngsters  from  destructive  or 
negative  activities  to  constructive  community  effort,  we  too,  should 
encourage  a  wide  spread  development  of  group  activities ... .But  it  is 
not  enough  to  enroll  them  and  even  to  train  them.     They  must  have  work 
to  do  whether  a  serious  emergency  arises  or  not.... those  who  are  expert 
in  group  activities  with  children  will  have  to  devise  innumerable  new 
ways  for  utilizing  their  energies  in  real  projects,  not  mere  busy  work.. 
..it  is  important  to  draw  children  living  in  crowded  under-privileged 
neighborhoods  into  such  activities,  for  it  is  from  among  their  number 
that  most  of  the  recruits  to  the  new  army  of  delinquents  are  likely  to 
c  ome . ^ 

On  many  occasions  children  have  been  observed  playing  in  the  streets  at 
night  after  the  ringing  of  the  Curfew,  in  the  city  nepr  the  Center,  and 
other  places  where  activities  for  youth  are  in  session.     If  correct  figures 
could  be  found,  probably  less  than  one-half  of  the  children  and  youth  in 
Cambridge  are  reached  in  this  way.    There  is  great  need  for  an  extended  pro- 
gram.    In  some  neighborhoods  the  churches,  settlement  houses  and  schools 

2  Eleanor  T.  Glueck,  "Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Wartime,"  Survey, 
March,  1942,  pp.  70-71. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  71-72. 

should  extend  their  programs;  in  other  communities  a  municipal  arrangement 
may  be  indicated. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

The  nursery  school  idee,  the  care  of  preschool  children  outside  their 
homes  is  very  old.    There  were  methods  of  early  childhood  education  known  in 
the  Greek  civilizetion  es  early  as  400  B.C.    Plato,  in  "The  Republic",  pro- 
posed the  idee  of  e  play  space  for  young  children  outside  of  their  homes, 
and  his  proposal  was  accepted,  and  play  space  wes  provided  by  the  Romans. 
Comenius,  Rousseeu,  Pestelczzi,  ell  had  visions  of  schools  for  preschool 
children  as  one  meens  of  improving  the  social  conditions  of  their  respective 
countries^ 

The  systematic  institution  of  nursery  schools  in  different  countries 
grew  out  of  their  needs,  both  social  and  economic.    Schools  were  organized 
and  instituted  because  of  the  need  for  care  and  protection  of  the  children 
cf  the  underprivileged  groups.    Philanthropic  peoples  in  these  countries 
have  been  concerned  and  they  have  organized  the  movements.    The  schools  were 
restricted  to  the  lower  social  and  economic  groups. 

The  war  of  1918  and  the  present  one  have  accentuated  the  need  for  the 
care  of  children  while  the  mothers  and  older  brothers  and  sisters  heve  been 
employed,  end  the  movement  hes  spread  to  include  other  children  who  were  not 
in  the  lowest  income  group,  but  those  needing  cere  beceuse  of  the  ebsence  of 
the  mother  from  the  home.     Some  schools  heve  been  esteblished  to  help  prevent 

1  Dse  Forest,  The  School  for  the  Child  from  Two  to  Eight,  p. 


the  inevitable  absenteeism  of  the  mother.     Some  schools  have  been  establishec 
within  the  industry  where  the  mother  is  employed. 

The  nursery  school  movement  in  America  differs  somewhat  from  those  of 
England  and  the  continent  in  origin.    Their  beginnings  were  not  based  pri- 
marily on  the  need  for  care  and  protection  of  children  of  the  underprivileged 
groups,  but  the  original  purpose  was  to  furnish  laboratories  for  the  study 
of  normal  young  children. 

England  and  the  Continent 

Philanthropists  in  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe  were  first  to  or- 
ganize schools  for  young  children  whose  mothers  were  employed.    The  new  in- 
dustrial conditions  during  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  caused 
a  large  number  of  young  children  to  be  neglected  and  abused,  and  there  was  a 
vast  amount  of  suffering,  while  the  mothers  and  older  brothers  and  sisters 
were  employed  in  the  mills  end  factories. 

Robert  Owen  of  Lanark,  Scotland,  a  socialist,  businessman,  and  owner  of 
a  large  cotton  mill,  believed  that  man  succeeded  or  failed  in  life,  depend- 
ing upon  his  environment,  rather  then  on  hereditary  factors.    He  opened  a 
school  at  New  Lanark,  its  purpose  being  to  provide  "a  rational  training  for 
infants  from  one  to  six  years  of  age."    Music  and  singing  were  among  its 
most  important  activities,  and  a  good  part  of  the  time  was  spent  in  play. 
"Discipline  was  reasonable  and  kindly  administered."    People  in  ell  parts  of 
the  continent  became  interested,  and  other  schools  were  established,  ^he 
ample  play  periods  and  kindly  discipline  were  not  always  found  in  these 

schools,  these  activities  which  were  considered  so  important  to  Vr.  Cwen. 

2 

Later,  in  England,  these  schools  beceme  formal  institutions. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  39-42.  ============ 


The  modern  nursery  school  began  in  England  about  1908.    The  Misses 
Rechel  and  I/argaret  McMillan,  two  sisters,  were  concerned  ebout  the  poor 
physical  condition  of  the  run-about  babies  of  the  employed  mothers,  resolved 
to  organise  an  infant  school  in  which  these  children  could  get  adequate 
cere,  and  provide  training  in  good  hygiene  for  both  mother  and  child. 

War  conditions  added  fresh  incentive  to  the  nursery  school  movement  in 
England.     The  need  for  mental  hygiene  es  well  as  physical  hygiene  became 
quite  apparent,  end  the  mental  adjustment  of  little  children  gained  a  very 
important  place  among  the  aims  of  the  nursery  school. 

The  Fisher  Act  of  1918  permitted  the  establishment  of  nursery  schools 
8S  part  of  the  national  school  system.    To  e  lerge  extent  these  schools 
heve  been  organized  to  wipe  out  some  of  the  most  serious  inequalities  of  op- 
portunity between  the  children  of  the  privileged  and  underprivileged  people. 

Post-war  depression  checked  the  spread  of  these  schools.     Since  1918, 

only  a  few  nursery  schools  have  been  organized  for  the  children  of  the 

3 

privileged  class  in  England. 

War-time  nurseries  in  England  may  be  classified  as  whole-time  and  part- 
time  nurseries.    The  whole-time  nurseries  are  open  from  seven  a.m.  to  seven 
p.m.  and  accept  children  from  one  month  to  five  veers  of  age.    They  ere  usu- 
ally supervised  by  the  maternity  end  child-welfare  authority;  the  department 
of  education  usually  provides  a  school  teacher  to  care  for  the  children  from 
two  to  five  years. 

3  Ibid. ,  p.  42. 

4  Lady  E.  D.  Simon,  "The  Working  Mother  in  England,"  The  Child, 
Nov.,  1942:  V.7,  No.  5,  pp.  62-65. 
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Pert-time  nurseries  accept  children  aged  two  to  five  yeers  only,  and  ere 
normally  open  during  the  school  hours,  nine  a.m.  to  four. p.m..  Upon  request 
of  the  mothers  they  may  be  opened  both  earlier  and  later,  for  breakfast  and  ( 
tea.     As  a  rule,  the  education  authority  provides  these  schools. 

These  nurseries  ere  set  up  wherever  the  Ministry  of  Labor  determines  the!; 
there  is  a  need  for  them.    The  Government  assumes  the  responsibility  for  the 
cost  of  esteblishing  them  end  ell  running  expenses,  epert  from  the  mother's 
fees . 

"Where  suiteble  buildings  do  not  exist,  prefabricated  buildings  are  pro- 
vided.    In  the  whole-time  nurseries,  one  women  is  provided  to  cere  for  every 
four  or  five  children,  end  in  the  part-time  nursery  one  woman  for  every  fif-! 
teen  children  is  provided.    All  staff  members  ere  peid.    Treined  hospital 
nurses  and  trained  nursery  school  teachers  are  assisted  by  child  care  re- 
serve workers.     These  are  women  who  volunteer  for  the  work  end  have  success-' 
fully  passed  the  training  course. 

There  ere  between  two  million  end  three  million  children  under  five 
years  of  age  in  England.    Less  then  Z%  of  this  number  are  provided  for  in 
these  nurseries.    The  majority  of  the  English  children  of  working  mothers 
ere  left  in  the  cere  of  a  relative  or  neighbor  who  receives  payment. 

War  employment  of  mothers  is  usually  on  the  pert-time  besis.  Relatively 
few  of  the  women  are  working  full-time.     In  pert-time  employment,  mothers 
work  on  either  a.m.  or  p.m.  shifts,  when  homes  ere  loceted  neer  the  indus- 
try, end  those  traveling  distences  are  employed  three  full  days  a  week. 
These  mothers  realize  that  their  first  duty  in  wer,  as  in  peece,  is  to  their 

children,  end  thet  war  conditions  make  this  task  more  difficult.^ 
5  Ibid. ,  p .  65. 
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A  War-time  Nursery  in  Australia 
In  Melbourne,  Australia's  second  largest  city,  is  a  nursery  supervised 
by  end  in  the  building  of  the  Victorian  Reilv/ays,  "elevator  to  the  top 
floor".    The  hours  ere  from  nine  a.m.  to  six  p.m..    The  rate,  exclusive  of 
food,  is  s  shilling  for 'the  first  two  hours,  four-pence  for  each  additional 
hour. 

Most  modern  hygienic  methods  are  used,  and  only  well  children  are  ad- 
mitted.   There  is  a  sound-proof  cot  room  with  cots  to  accommodate  forty-six 
infants.    For  the  older  children  there  is  a  changing  room.    Play  clothes  may 
be  hired.    The  open-air  playground  can  be  closed  in  inclement  weather.  Ex- 
perienced kindergarteners  are  employed.     Activities  are  play  periods,  read- 
ing, and  handicraft.    The  play  equipment  is  hygienically  treated  each  morn- 
ing. 

The  older  children  are  separated  from  the  smeller  ones.    At  noon,  those 
who  can  feed  themselves  eat  at  large  tables  in  a  corner  of  the  pleyground. 
All  class  distinctions  diseppeer  et  the  nursery.^ 

Nursery  Schools  in 
Frence,  Itely,  Germany,  and  Belgium 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  Lutheran  pastor, 

Jean  Frederic  Oberlin,  in  France,  established  infant  schools  in  that  country 

to  provide  physical  care  end  treining  in  desireble  social  habits  for  the 

young  children  of  working  classes.    His  work  in  France  wes  followed  by  the 

establishment  of  the  salles  d'esiles  in  several  of  the  larger  French  cities, 

designed  to  care  for  the  children  of  working  mothers.    Groups  of  philanthropic 

6  Stewart  George,  "Check  Your  Child?",  Rotarian,  p. 38,  October ,1942 . 

women  and  a  wealthy  lawyer,  Cochin,  worked  vigorously  in  support  of  the 
movement.    He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  salles  d'asiles  were  needed  for  the 
children  of  the  ric><  as  well  as  for  the  children  of  the  poor.     In  1833  these 
institutions  were  made  part  of  the  French  neti onal  school  system.  Although 
these  schools  were  probably  formal,  they  seem  to  heve  been  much  more  child- 
ish and  spontaneous  in  their  atmosphere  than  the  later  British  infant 
schools  P 

Infant  schools  were  established  in  certain  cities  of  Italy  in  the  third 
decede  of  the  century,  and  in  Germany  and  Belgium  institutions  were  estab- 
lished about  the  same  time  to  care  for  the  children  of  the  poor.     In  Germany 
the  chief  emphasis  was  the  physical  care  and  protection  from  injury  of  small 
children  whose  mothers  were  employed. 

Russia 

As  a  part  of  the  Commissariat  of  Health,  a  special  Department  for  the 
Protection  of  Motherhood  and  Infancy  was  established  in  Russia  in  1917.  The 
high  death  rate  among  infants  in  pre-revolutionary  Russia,  which  was  higher 
than  in  any  other  civilized  country,  made  this  special  department  necessary. 
Legislation  to  protect  pregnant  and  nursing  mothers  and  their  children  was 
set  up.     Adequate  medical  service  was  rendered  and  extended  when  possible. 
Scientific  information  regarding  child  health  was  widely  distributed,  and  a 
campaign  against  infant  neglect  and  mortality  was  instituted.    Permanent  and 
temporary  (summer)  creches  were  established.    The  work  developed  over  a 
large  area  through  the  efforts  of  the  department,  end  there  were  many  coordi- 
nating branches,  including  consultation  centers  for  prospective  mothers  8nd 

7  Forest,  op.cit. ,  pp.  39-40. 
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for  children,  obstetrical  clinics,  centers  giving  legal  advice,  hospitals 
for  children  infected  with  venereal  diseases  end  tuberculosis,  centers  for 
food  and  milk  distribution,  bureaus  for  foster  homes  or  twenty-four  hour 
care  creches  in  towns  end  villages. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  work  of  the  department  had  been  established 
infant  mortality  decreased  about  40%.    The  consultation  centers  and  creches 
continued  and  are  in  operation  to  date,  and  the  work  is  carried  on  on  a  very 
large  scale  throughout  the  Union.    The  growth  had  been  exceedingly  rapid. 
Improvement  is  being  sought  constantly. 

Soviet  Russia  is  planning  to  serve  all  the  children  with  nurseries,  con- 
sultation centers,  creches,  groups  for  "walks"  and  playgrounds.    Russia  is 
building  socialism  and  is  planning  to  build  an  educational  system  capable  of 
training  children  for  a  new  social  order. 

The  care  of  children  from  birth  to  three  years  is  manifested  in  legisla- 
tion for  this  purpose,  in  the  organization  of  it,  and  work  in  nursery  insti- 
tutions, and  in  education  and  health  propaganda  programs.^ 

China:    Care  of  "Warphans" 
Mei-ling  Soong  visited  foreign  and  native  owned  filatures  located  in  the 
International  Concession,  end  then  began  a  campaign  to  rid  Shanghai  of  child 
labor.     She  earned  a  post  on  the  Shanghai  Municipal  Council  as  Child  Labor 
Commissioner.    This  was  the  first  time  this  post  had  been  offered  to  a  Chi- 
nese.   She  then  began  a  crusade  for  the  welfare  of  children  all  over  China. ^ 

8  Vera  Fediaevsky  in  Collaboration  with  Patty  Smith  Hill,  Nursery 
School  and  Parent  Educ ati on  in  Soviet  Russia,  pp.  3-7. 

9  Rose  Hum  Lee,  "Madame  Chiang's  Children,"  Survey  Graphic ,  April, 
1943,  pp.  136-144. 
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Madame  Chiang  established  the  first  orphanage,  The  School  for  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Revolution,  for  children  whose  fathers  had  given  their  lives  on 
the  battlefields  in  China,  fighting  to  establish  a  democracy  in  their  coun- 
try. Some  children  were  total  orphans,  some  had  mothers  financially  unable 
to  support  them.  This  undertaking  was  for  the  welfare  of  the  underprivi legal 
children,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  neglected,  had  not  Madame  Chiang 
planned  for  their  care  and  protection. 

In  1937,  Madame  Chiang  organized  the  Chinese  Women's  National  War  Relief 
Society  to  cere  for  the  "7*arphens".     The  movement  spread  and  soon  branches 
were  established  in  the  principal  cities  of  Chine.    Priority  wes  given  to 
the  children  whose  fethers  were  in  the  service,  and  whcse  mothers  were  en- 
gaged in  war  work.     In  the  first  group  were  two  hundred  children,  these 
barely  able  tc  walk  to  age  twelve.     These  children  were  evacuated  from  dan- 
ger areas  of  Canton  to  a  quiet  monastery  in  the  hills  of  New  Territories, 
outside  Knowloon.    The  steff  wes  composed  of  the  office  personnel,  several 
metrens  end  teechers,  a  cook,  a  trained  nurse  and  dietitian,  e  visiting 
doctor,  and  a  dentist. 

It  soon  became  necessary  to  evacuate  thousands  of  these  children  from 
their  homes,  end  all  of  the  evacuations  were  supervised  personally  by  Madame 
Chiang.    The  ""Werphans"  ere  now  hcused  in  "Free  China",  in  the  northeast  and' 
northwest. 

Prior  to  the  Sino- Jep enese  War,  it  hed  been  the  custom  for  the  family 
clens  to  take  cere  of  their  relief  and  social  problems  within  the  clan. 
Orphans  were  cared  for  within  the  clan|  outside  relief  was  never  solicited, 
for  such  a  procedure  would  have  reflected  upon  the  dignity  end  the  "face" 


of  the  clen.iU 

It  took  a  leader  with  Madsme  Chiang's  vision  end  assurance  to  educate 
end  lead  the  people  of  her  country  to  accept  the  financial  and  moral  respon- 
sibility for  the  underprivileged  children. 

With  the  Sino- Jepanese  Mr,  the  old  system  was  changed.    The  "ftarphans" 
from  all  over  the  country  were  brought  together,  under  one  common  roof. 
They  learned  to  speak  one  language,  Mandarin  dielect.     They  were  dressed 
alike,  learned  to  eat  the  same  food,  leerned  to  sing  the  same  songs,  and 
learned  the  same  lessons.     And  all  learned  to  love  their  benef ectress , 
Med8rae  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Committees  were  formed  to  seek  foster  perents  for  the  children  in  every 
important  city  and  village.    Many  legal  adoptions  have  been  the  result.  The 
welfare  of  the  individual  child  is  first,  and  all  clan  traditions  heve  been  ! 
subordinated. 

The  children  now  live  in  temples,  lerge  private  homes,  or  in  schools. 
To  support  these  "Warphens " ,  Madame  Chiang  solicited  fin8nciel  eid  from  all 
of  her  country's  population.     She  has  turned  the  crisis  into  a  living  oppor-j 
tunity . 

The  United  States 

Early  Nursery  Schcols ♦ 

Unlike  the  nursery  school  movement  in  Europe  and  the  other  countries, 
the  movement  in  the  United  States  originated  from  a  variety  of  social  inter-j 
ests  and  purposes,  and  the  movement  has  advanced  along  several  different 

10  Rose  Hum  Lee,  op .cit . ,  pp.  136-144. 
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lines.    There  were  reseerch  center  schools,  cooperative  nursery  schools, 
philanthropic  schools,  those  for  the  purpose  of  teacher  training  centers, 
and  later  the  Federal  Emergency  Schools  and  the  Lenham  Act  Schools . ^ 

These  schools  have  and  continue  to  serve  as  research  centers,  and  train- 
ing in  parent  education.    They  provide  care  and  training  for  parents  who  are 
busy  with  professional  work  or  business,  and  cennot  devote  full  time  to  the 
cere  of  their  preschool  children.    Additional  educational  opportunities  are 
offered  for  children  attending  private  schools.    Philanthropic  institutions 
for  children  are  helped  through  the  nursery  schools  to  carry  on  their  educa- 
tional work  in  a  better  way.     Some  schools  serve  as  demonstration  labora- 
tories for  teachers  and  parents.    The  emergency  schools  are  finding  their 
place  in  some  sections  of  the  country  as  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

In  all  of  the  schools  the  first  consideration  has  been  to  provide  the 
best  possible  school  to  fit  the  need  of  the  particular  group.     Contect  with 
the  parents  has  been  considered  of  paramount  importance.    Efforts  have  been 
in  the  direction  of  encouraging  and  assisting  the  children  to  do  with  other 
children  in  the  best  possible  way  the  things  that  should  be  done  in  a  good 
home  nursery.    The  children  have  been  under  the  guidance  end  friendly  super- 
vision of  interested,  trsined,  adult  teachers. 
Private  Nursery  Schools . 

At  the  University  of  Chicago,  1915,  a  group  of  wives  of  the  faculty  mem- 
bers organized  a  cooperative  nursery  school  celled  "a  cooperative  mothers' 
association".    Each  mother  cf  the  group  took  turns  in  caring  for  all  the 
children  for  e  period  eech  day.     Cut  of  the  group  the  cooperative  nursery 

11  Use  Forest,  The  School  for  the  Child  from  Two  to  Eight,  pp. 43-59. 
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school  developed  with  trained  staff  members  end  parents.    Because  of  the 

school's  affiliation  with  the  University,  advisory  service  from  feculty  mem- 

12 

bers  was  made  possible,  and  observation  facilities  for  the  students.  The 
nursery  school  movement  hed  its  beginning  in  the  above  city  in  the  United 
States . 

In  1920  nursery  schools  were  organized  in  the  country.    The  purpose  was 
to  furnish  laboratories  for  the  study  of  the  normal  young  child.    With  the 
exception  of  the  University  cf  Minnesota,  where  the  children  of  their  nur- 
sery school  represented  a  cross  section  of  the  city's  population,  the  nur- 
sery school  children  came  largely  from  the  homes  of  professional  people. 
Several  of  the  schools  were  made  possible  through  grants  from  the  Laura 
Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  Fund.    The  interest  was  primarily  in  research. 
Children  from  ages  two  to  five  years  were  eligible.     The  departments  of  psy-i 
chology,  education,  and  home  economics  in  the  universities  beceme  interested 
and  this  led  to  the  progressive  establishment  of  nurseries  in  universities 
throughout  the  country  during  the  period  1920-1932.    Also  during  this  period 
there  developed  private  nursery  schools  to  meet  the  demand  of  parents  for 
the  advantages  these  schools  offered  for  both  parents  and  children. 

The  movement  began  in  New  England  in  1922,  through  the  pioneer  efforts 
of  Dr.  Abigail  Adams  Eliot  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.     She  was  a  profes- 
sional social  worker  who  beceme  interested  in  the  training  of  teachers  for 
nursery  schools.     She  organized  a  center  for  preschool  education  which  is 
now  known  as  the  Nursery  Training  School  of  Boston. 

12  Catherine  Landreth,  Education  of  the  Young  Child,  pp.  7-14. 
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The  play  school  for  Eabit  Training  opened  at  the  North  Bennett  Industri- 
al School  of  Boston  in  1922.    This  was  the  first  nursery  school  to  be  or- 
ganized as  a  supplement  to  a  behavior  clinic.     Children  admitted  to  this 
school  were  admitted  through  referral  from  a  branch  of  the  State  Hebit 
Clinic . 

The  same  year,  a  school  for  teaching  home-making  and  cere  of  young  chil- 
dren was  established  through  a  bequest  of  Elizabeth  I.lerrill  Palmer  for  De- 
troit girls.     The  school  was  directed  by  the  home  economist.     A  program  of 
research  and  teaching  was  introduced,  which  drew  undergraduate  students 
from  lend  grant  colleges. 

The  Yale  Psycho-Clinic  opened  a  gui dance  nursery  for  the  observation  of 

children  and  their  parents  in  1926.    The  children  remained  in  school  only 

during  their  period  of  re-education. 

In  1923,  Vessar  College  opened  a  Department  of  Euthenics,  and  in  1926 

13 

a  nursery  school  was  established  there. 

14 

Sample:     An  Early  Nursery  School. 

During  the  year  1926,  five  families  of  a  given  area  in  Cambridge,  felt 
the  need  of  their  three-yeer-olds  having  the  opportunity  of  playing  together 
under  trained  guidance.    A  teacher  from  the  Nursery  Training  School  of  Bos- 
ton was  employed,  and  the  school  was  established  in  the  home  of  one  of  the 
children.    There  was  a  spacious  porch  and  a  playground.     Indoors,  heavy 
folding  doors  permitted  separation  of  older  children  from  the  younger  chil- 
dren.    School  hours  were  8:45  -  12:00  o'clock  noon. 

13  Landreth,  op.cit.,  pp.  7-14. 

14  Mary  Dabney  Levis  &  Rown8  Hansen,  Nursery  Schools — Their  Level opmerrl 
and  Current  Practices  in  the  United  States,  pp.  51-52. 
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The  parents  formed  an  association  and  elected  an  executive  committee  of 


two  members  to  meet  with  the  director.    The  association  assumed  the  responsi 

bility  of  financing  the  school,  and  determining  the  general  policies.  The 

director  rented  the  space  occupied  fcr  the  school.    1.' others  served  a  half- 

day  for  four  successive  weeks  at  the  school.    There  were  monthly  meetings, 

group  discussion  conferences  with  the  teacher  and  both  parents. 

Pioneer  Movement  TVithin  the  Public  School  System. 

A  nursery  school  was  instituted  in  the  Franklin  Public  School,  Chicago, 

in  1925.    Mrs.  Alfred  Alschuler  organized  this  school  and  demonstrated  the 

possibility  of  adapting  a  typical  public  school  environment  to  the  needs  of 

15 

preschool  children. 

A  diversity  of  specialized  interests  and  needs  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  nursery  schools  or  adaptations  of  nursery  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  adult  education  programs,  hospitals,  women's  prisons,  soci- 
eties for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children,  national  expositions, 
city  parks,  and  research  centers  where  children  were  brought  in  for 
short  periods  of  time  for  testing  and  observation.^ 

The  nursery  school  has  been  defined  as  "a  day  school  whose  program 
end  environment  is  planned  to  stimulate  learning  end  development  of 
children  too  young  to  go  to  kindergarten.     It  works  closely  with  the 
parents,  so  that  they  and  the  teachers  may  understand  the  children 
better,  and  together  help  them  become  strong,  heelthful,  happy,  end 
useful  persons.  "^-^    Age  range  of  children,  two  to  five  years. 

Nursery  education,  like  all  good  education,  is  essentially  a  friendly 
enterprize.     It  is  providing  for  an  individual  what  ever  he  needs 
each  day  to  reach  his  own  best  possible  life  for  that  day.... Fully 
meeting  one  need  frequently  has  the  fortunate  effect  of  facilitating 
the  meeting  of  another.     Adequate  nursery  education  will  meet  all  of 
the  needs  of  a  child.... ^ 


15  Landreth,  op .cit . ,  p.  9. 

16  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

17  U.S.  Children's  Bureau,  Children  in  V.'artime,  Publication  Ko.282, 
No.  1,  p.  1. 

18  Beth  L.  Vfellman,  "Essentials  of  Nursery  Education,"  National 
Association  for  Nursery  School  Education,  1936,  p.  3.  _^^^^^^_= 


The  period  from  1920--1932  showed  a  greduel  increase  in  nursery  schools 
associated  with  universities  from  three  to  262,  and  the  development  of  pri- 
vate nursery  schools  to  meet  the  demands  of  mothers  who  desired  them  for 
their  children.     Dr.  Fary  Cabney  Davis  reported  262  such  schools  in  the 
United  States,  not  the  total  number  of  schools,  end  in  1936  schools  had  in- 
creased to  285  in  number;  77  were  used  as  laboratories  in  colleges,  53  in 

philanthropic  institutions,  144  private  schools,  11  publicly      supported  as 

19 

part  of  the  program  of  elementary  or  high  schools. 

Some  Measures  of  Success  Resulting 
from  Nursery  School  Experience 

The  nursery  schools  improve  the  diet  of  many  children  attending,  which 
improves  end  safeguards  their  health.    The  schools  provide  good  play  facili- 
ties, giving  the  children  outlets  in  working  with  paints,  clay,  mosaics, 
story-telling,  and  simple  dramatics  (playing  the  story),  giving  expression 
in  areas  where  their  personality  seems  to  demand  it.    They  build  up  good 
habits  in  children,  assisting  in  preventing  end  eliminating  behavior  prob- 
lems, end  tend  to  transfer  the  good  habits'  from  the  school  to  the  home. 
The  program  fits  in  well  with  the  kindergarten  or  first  grade.    And  they 
teach  the  parents  as  well  es  the  children.    While  the  children  are  at 
school,  the"  mothers  are  freed,  yet  in  no  sense  does  the  school  take  the 
place  of  the  mother. 

Nursery  schools  in  England  became  a  pert  of  the' national  system  under 
the  Fisher  Act  in  1918.     The  movement  had  been  a  pe8ce-time  necessity,  and 

19  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Emergency  Nursery  Schools,  Emer- 
gency Nursery  Schools ,  Bulletin  1-5,  p.  10. 
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now  it  became  a  war-time  necessity.    The  same  was  true  with  Russia;  in  1917 
the  care  of  children  from  birth  to  age  three  was  controlled  by  legislative 
measures . 

The  first  experiment  tried  in  the  United  States  in  the  public  school 
system  was  introduced  in  Chic  ego  in  1925.     In  1933  the  nursery  schools  for 
the  first  time  were  included  as  part  of  the  program  supported  by  the  Federal 
Government.     The  Government -supported  schools  did  not  meesure  up  to  the 
nursery  schools  of  England  and  the  continent  when  compered  with  trained 
staff,  etc.,  until  the  introduction  of  the  Lanhem  Act  Schools. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  mothers  and  children  who  need  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  Lanham  Act  Schools  and  the  nursery  schools  in  general 
are  not  teking  advantage  of  them  in  the  City  of  Cambridge. 

The  average  nursery  school  steff  is  made  up  of  persons  with  different 
types  of  training  and  experience,  which  varies,  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  school,  arrangement  of  the  building,  the  age  of  the  children,  and  the 
evailable  facilities,  cooperation  of  sociel  and  health  agencies. 

It  is  believed  by  those  who  have  worked  with  young  children  that  their 
present  well-being  and  their  future  cepecity  for  meeting  life  8re  definitely 
strengthened  by  well -organized  nursery  schools.     In  the  experience  of  other 
countries  we  learn  that  class  distinctions  are  lost  when  these  children 
come  together  and  learn  to  live  and  share  together.    The  age-old  clan  sys- 
tem of  China  disappears  with  China's  "Werphens". 

In  e  community  like  Cembridge  there  should  not  exist  the  class  end  race  | 
distinctions  which  are  apparent.    The  Lanham  Act  Schools  like  those  of  Eng- ' 
land,  China  and  Russia  are  serving  all  the  little  people  together,  and  the 
superficiel  merks  of  difference  disappear.     Cne  private  school  is  experiment- 


ing  with  her  children,  inviting  children  frcm  other  groups  to  enroll. 
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CHAPTER  V 
EMERGENCY  NURSERY  SCHOOLS 

As  conditions  during;  the  depression  grew  steadily  worse,  concern  for 
the  well-being -of  children  increesed.    Problems  already  existent  in  communi- 
ties became  more  ecute  until  a  national  emergency  was  created  in  the  United 
States,  created  by  widespread  unemployment  and  economic  distress.     In  Octo- 
ber, 1933,  the  Federal  Relief  Administration  (later  known  as  the  Work  Pro- 
jects Administration)  with  the  assistance  of  the  Office  of  Education  under- 
took a  program  to  relieve  unemployment  and  to  supplement  educational  pro- 
grams existing  at  the  time.    Nursery  schools  were  included  in  the  program, 
and  were. for  the  first  time  part  of  the  program  supported  by  the  Federal 
Government.    The  purpose  was  to  provide  employment  for  unemployed  teachers, 
to  foster  better  physical,  mental,  and  social  care  of  young  children,  and  ' 
to  promote  a  better  morale  among  their  parents.    An  advisory  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  National  Association  for  Nursery  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Association  for  Childhood  Education,  the  National  Council  of 
Parent  Education,  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  gave  guidance, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  schools  was  directed  by  the  local  school  super- 
intendent.   The  emergency  projects  with  the  cooperation  from  local  organiza- 
tions made  the  furnishing  of  equipment  and  supplies  possible.^- 

In  1936,  the  number  of  these  schools  increased  to  approximately  1650 
throughout  the  United  States.     Luring  the  Deriod  1933-1940,  300,000  children 

1  Emergency  Nursery  Schools,  op .cit. ,  pp.  10-14. 


were  enrolled  in  these  schools.     In  1940  the  numbers  rose  to  15,000  such 
schools,  with  50,000  children  enrolled.     Housing;  for  75%  of  the  nursery- 
schools  was  provided  for  by  the  public  schools.     Hours  were  8:30  -  3:30, 
five  days  a  week.    The  staff  was  selected  from  WA  registrants.    About  ,5% 
of  the  children  ages  two  to  five  veers  were  enrolled  in  nursery  schools  of 
various  types.     At  this  time  about  one-sixth  of  all  married  women  were  em- 
ployed. 

When  the  program  was  instituted  it  placed  en  unusual  responsibility  upon 
the  public  school  officials,  who  had  not  had  experience  or  training  in  this 
field.    Mr.  Harry  Hopkins,  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration, made  an  offer  to  assist  state  and  public  school  authorities  through 
the  above-named  agencies,  and  this  assistance  was  accepted.    As  part  of  the 
program  of  assistance  bulletins  were  prepared,  which  included  contributions 
from  many  sources  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  war  efforts  of  1941-1942  increased  the  need  for  nursery  school 
facilities.    A  Community  Facilities  Bill  (Public  Law  409)  made  available  an 
original  grant,  end  later  en  additional  grant  for  providing  community  facili- 
ties in  recently  expanded  wer  industry  erees.     Communities  which  met  the 
specif ic eti ons  in  day  cere  need  could  request  financial  essistence  from 
these  funds.     Supervision  of  such  projects  was  undertaken  by  the  department 
of  education  if  operated  in  connection  with  the  schools,  or  by  the  state  de- 
partment  of  social  welfare. 


2  Emergency  Nursery  Schools,  op.cit . ,  p.  14. 


Emergency  Schools  in  Messechus etts 
There  were  ninety-six  (96)  units  of  TCPA  Nursery  Schools  in  thirty-eight 
(38)  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts,  employing  ebout  eight  hundred  (800) 
persons  who  were  peid  from  VJFA  funds,  and  serving  approximately  two  thousend( 
(2000)  children  in  three  (3)  categories,  Namely: 

A.  Children  of  low-income  families 

B.  Children  of  working  mothers 

C.  Children  whose  fathers  or  mothers  were 
in  industry  or  in  the  armed  forces. 

The  Child  Protection  Program  had  a  dual  purpose: 

A.  To  conduct  nursery  schools  on  an  educational  basis  conducive  to 
the  health  and  emotional  and  social  development  of  children  from 
the  type  of  families  described  above. 

B.  Through  family  life  education  in  connection  with  the  nursery 
schools,  to  coordinate  home  end  school  guidance  of  the  children. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  was 
the  legal  sponsor  of  the  program  and  the  Department  assumed  all  responsibili- 
ty for  the  technical  operation;  administrative  functions  were  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  YvPA. 

Cf  the  thirty-eight  communities  mentioned,  twenty-one  applied  for  Lanhemi 
Funds,  to  continue  this  service  to  the  children  of  working  mothers  exclusive- 

iy. 

Cf  the  twenty-one  communities  who  arplied  for  Lanham  Funds,  only  sixteen 
had  been  approved  at  the  time  that  the  report  was  submitted,  August  2,  1943. 


3  WPA  Child  Protection  Frogram,  Summary,  unprinted  date  submitted  by 
Miss  Catherine  Ahern,  Supervisor,  WPA  Kursery  Schools  in  Massachusetts. 
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Day  Care  Schools  in  Cambridge,  :/ass achusetts 
Emergency  Schools  . 

During  the  period  1933-1943  there  hed  been  eight  WA  schools  meeting  in 
public  school  buildings  in  Cembridge,  namely  the  Thorndike,  Houghton, 
Roberts,  Taylor,  Ellis,  Lowell ,  Haggerty,  end  Gannett  Schools.     The  Houghton 
end  Roberts  Schools  each  had  school  age  centers  for  children  six  to  fourteen 
years,  for  play  periods  after  school  hours.     In  1942-1943  when  the  study  was 
being  mede,  the  Taylor  and  Lowell  Schools  were  not  being  used  for  nursery 
school  purposes. 

The  schools  were  set  up  in  accordance  with  Federal  end  State  requirements 
with  the  dual  purpose  stated  on  page  42  (The  Child  Protection  Frogrem) .  The 
children  enrolled  were  all  from  low  income  families,  many  were  children  of 
working  mothers,  some  children's  fathers  or  mothers  were  employed  in  wer  in- 
dustries or  were  serving  in  the  armed  forces.    The  children  attended  the 
regular  hours  of  the  public  school  sessions ,  hot  meals  were  served  at  neon, 
play  and  rest  periods  were  provided  for,  end  the  daily  activities  according 
to  the  nursery  school  program  were  adhered  to.     Children  paid  e  small  fee 
weekly. 

The  staff  consisted  of  e  supervisor,  six  professional  teachers  and  ten 
junior  teachers,  a  cook  cr  dietitian,  and  visiting  nurse  at  each  school,  end 
the  school  doctor  was  consulted  whenever  necessary.    The  teachers  end  junior 
teachers  were  also  certified  by  the  WPA  Authorities ;  some  were  young  women 
who  took  ■  preperetory  course  given  by  the  TWFA  before  appointment  to  any  par- 
ticular   school.     The  Cambridge  school  teechers  were  all  reported  to  have 
been  professionally  treined  for  school  teaching. 


The  enrollment  in  these  schools  (nursery  schools)  wes  178  children  for 
the  school  year  1942-1943. 

At  the  Houghton  School,  there  wes  an  Open  Air  School  for  children  recom- 
mended by  the  physician  for  this  special  type  of  school. 

At  the  same  school  the  extra-curricular  activities  included  touch  foot- 
ball, socker  bell,  end  basebell.     Boys  of  grades  6,  7,  and  8  were  eligible. 
A  Boy  Scout  Troup  hed  been  instituted;  the  group  was  small  in  number,  but 
toys  from  a  cross-section  of  the  city  were  enrolling,  and  the  leader  anti- 
cipated a  fine  group  of  representative  scouts  to  result  from  these  small 
beginnings . 

Beceuse  of  anti-sociel  behavior  of  a  particular  small  proup  cf  cirls, 
leaders  felt  that  the  girls  were  not  ready  for  extra-curricular  activities, 
which  would  include  competitive  games  with  other  groups  in  the  city. 

The  Emergency  Schools  continued  until  April  50,  1943,  and  were  then 
officially  closed. 
Other  Day  Care  Centers . 

Private  Nursery  Schools . 

There  were  five  private  nursery  schools  operating  in  the  city  during  the 

yeer  1942-1943,  namely,  the  Buckingham,  Shady  Hill,  Ferrer  Street,  Hillside, 

and  Miss  Martha  Taylor's  Schools.     The  combined  enrollment  for  these  schools 

was  115  children.     The  majority  of  these  schools  had  morning  sessions  only, 

8nd  the  children  were  from  families  cf  the  higher  income  groups. 

4 

Nursery  School  cf  the  Cambridge  Community  Center. 

Form  III  was  sent  to  the  Lirector  of  the  above  schcol  and  wes  returned 


4  Schedule  used  in  meking  the  study,  pp.  80-81. 
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with  the  following  information  regarding  the  school,  1943: 

The  school  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  and  in  the  building 
of  the  Cambridge  Community  Center.    Location  was  in  a  Negro,  Italian,  and 
Irish  neighborhood  and  the  school  was  open  to  any  child  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  only  children  from  Negro  families  enrolled.     The  maximum  capacity  was 
eighteen;  sixteen  children  were  enrolled.    Age  limits  were  three  to  four  and 
one-half  years.     School  hours  were  8:30  a.m.  -  2:30  p.m. 

The  teacher,  also  director,  was  professionally  trained.     Cne  assist- 
ant was  on  duty  four  hours  daily.    The  Red  Cross  Canteen  consisting  of  two 
persons  volunteered  services  three  hours  daily,  prepared  and  served  the 
meals  . 

Kothers  of  children  in  the  school  employed  in  defense  industries 
were  twelve  in  number,  on  a  part-time  basis.     (The  majority  of  these  mothers 
were  employed  in  the  defense  unit  in  the  same  building.) 

Health  supervision,  consisted    of  daily  inspection  by  the  teacher; 
suspicious  colds,  etc.,  isolated  until  seen  by  the  nurse  located  in  the  same 
building;  doctor  on  call.     Children  when  not  well  were  sent  home  by  the 
nurse  or  the  doctor. 

It  W8s  felt  that  the  present  facilities  could  not  accommodate  addi- 
tional children.    Appraisal  of  the  plant  was  as  follows:  inadequate  toilet 
facilities  and  kitchen  facilities;  poor  arrangement  of  rooms  used  in  the 
unit,  although  they  were  light,  well  ventilated,  spacious  j  unsatisfactory 
yard  surface. 

A  change  in  hours  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  employed  mothers  was  be- 
ing considered  by  a  committee. 
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A  parent-teacher  meeting  was  held  one  afternoon  each  week. 
Day  Care  Committee. 

During  the  period  1942-1943,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  interest  shown  in 
manifold  ways  regarding  the  day  cere  of  the  children  of  employed  mothers  in 
the  City  of  Cambridge. 

Counseling  service  was  set  up,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Day 
Care  Committee,  which  met  three  mornings  a  week  by  appointment.     Three  work- 
ers were  loaned  one  morning  each  e  week  from  three  agencies  of  the  city, 
namely,  the  Catholic  Charitable  Bureau,  Family  Society,  and  Avon  Home.  The 
central  counseling  office  was  in  the  building  of  the  Avon  Home,  which  was 
easily  available  to  the  families  who  wished  to  use  its  services  and  without 
restriction.    Very  few  requests  were  made  to  the  committee. 

Form  IV  was  sent  to  the  above  committee  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  day 
care  in  foster-family  homes  was  being  requested,  and  the  following  informa- 
tion was  submitted:     the  service  had  not  been  requested  or  accepted  by 
families  except  in  occasional  instances  and  usually  for  short  periods.  The 
families  seemed  to  prefer  nursery  schools.     In  considering  whether  or  not 
the  service  could  be  expanded,  it  was  felt  that  expansion  could  be  made,  al- 
though it  was  expensive  both  in  relation  to  finding  homes  easily  accessible 
to  the  parents'  homes,  and  more  so  in  terms  of  board  rates,  than  most  parents 
wanted  to  finance.     The  sections  needing  more  opportunities  for  placement 


were  often  those  where  there  was  a  dearth  of  acceptable  homes.    This  place- 
ment would  be  done  preferably  through  a  child  piecing  agency. 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  80-81. 

6  Ibid. ,  Form  II,  p.  79. 

Independent  boarding  homes  were  not  used  to  any  greet  extent.    A  recent 

study  showed,  of  350  working  mothers,  only  eighteen  boarded  their  children 

with  neighbors.     Boarding  homes  were  subject  to  licensing  end  supervision 

by  the  local  authority  (homes  which  cere  for  more  than  three  children  for 

7 

more  than  four  hours  a  day). 

During  the  seme  period,  several  schedules  went  to  the  homes  of  the 
school  children.    A  study  wes  made  by  the  Cambridge  Committee  on  Public 
Safety,  "Day  Cere  for  Children  of  Working  Mothers".      The  results  are  given 
on  page  48.    At  a  meeting  held  April  11,  1943,  sponsored  by  the  Cembridge 
Citizen's  Committee  for  Women  in  Industry,  the  statement  was  made  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  thet  the  above  survey  "resulted  in  nothing  significant  be- 
ing presented  to  the  school  board".    Many  questions  were  reised  and  dis- 
cussed regarding  the  care  of  the  children,  especially  the  pre-school  child. 
The  question  wes  reised  but  not  settled  as  to  the  need  for  extending  nursery 
schools  to  become  real  wer  nurseries,  hours  6:30  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.    The  need 
as  yet  had  not  been  presented  to  the  Day  Care  Committee.    Preschool  children 
comprized  one-fifth  of  the  city's  population.    A  recommendation  was  made  to 
the  School  Committee  to  consider  serving  hot  lunches  to  the  school-age  chil- 
dren in  all  the  public  schools,  and  recreetion  periods  after  school  hours 
for  the  same  ege  group. 

Studies  continued.    On  April  30,  1943,  the  "WPA  nursery  schools  were 
closed.     In  June  of  the  same  year  a  federal  contribution  in  Lanhem  Act  funds 
wes  eppropriated  for  Cambridge,  approved  by  President  Roosevelt.  These 

7  Ibid. ,  Form  IV,  p*  82. 

8  Ibid. ,  p.  77. 
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SCHOOL  POPULATION  IN  THIS  STUDY 


School 

Kindergarten 

Primary 

Gremmer 

Total 

Ellis 

0 

4 

299 

305 

Fletcher 

32 

106 

241 

379 

Heggerty 

34 

85 

133 

252 

Houghton 

70 

241 

376 

687 

Longfellow 

87 

319 

594 

1000 

Kcrse 

38 

177 

256 

471 

Roberts 

73 

332 

489 

894 

Thorndike 

42 

125 

241 

408 

TOTAL 

4394 

funds  were  to  assist  in  transforming  the  former  WPA  nursery  schools  into  day 
nurseries  for  the  children  of  employed  mothers.    The  six  schools  were  re- 
opened June  27,  1943,  with  a  very  small  enrollment. 

In  Fey,  1943,  a  group  of  working  mothers  appeared  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Cambridge  School  Committee.     In  addition  to  the  nurseries  they  demanded 
supervised  care  of  school-eee  children  during  the  summer  months.  Several 
other  groups  concerned  themselves  with  the  question.    As  a  result,  four 
neighborhood  centers  considered  the  extension  of  their  summer  programs  to  in- 
clude supervision  during  the  noon  hour,  granting  permission  to  the  children 
of  working  mothers  to  bring  their  lunch  end  remain  at  the  playground  ell  day, 
if  application  be  requested  by  the  mother.     Special  provision  for  a  rest 
period  and  milk  at  cost  to    be  included  in  the  program. 

The  Cambridge  Conference  on  Wartime  Frohlems  held  en  open  meeting  in  the 


- 


50 

city  April  30,  1944.     Day  care  of  children  of  employed  mothers  was  again 
given  a  very  important  place  in  the  discussion.     The  school  age  children 
were  quoted  thus:     those  attending  public  school  12,000,  attending  parochial 
school  5,700,  attending  private  school  500,  a  total  of  18,200  children  at- 
tending school  in  Cambridge.     There  were  seven  Lanham  Act  nursery  schools 
reported,  and  two  school  age  centers. 

The  Lanham  Act  nurseries  were  an  outgrowth  of  the  WPA  nursery  schools. 
The  schools  were  well  attended.     The  school  age  centers  at  the  Houghton  and 
Roberts  Schools  were  well  attended  -  hours  9:00  am.  to  6:00  p.m.      A  hot 
dinner  was  served  at  midday,  and  all  had  a  rest  period  in  the  afternoon. 

Considerable  time  was  given  to  the  subject  of  hot  lunches,  a  very  impor- 
tant aspect  in  child  cere,  and  the  need  for  at  least  one  hot  meal  each  day 
was  stressed.     Three  types  of  lunches  were  presented,  the  full  meal  with 
one-half  pint  of  milk,  the  modified  meal  with  one-half  pint  of  milk,  and 
milk  only  served  to  the  children.    The  letter  type  was  popular  in  the  paro- 
chial schools  and  settlement  houses.     Cambridge  participated  in  the  letter 
type  program;  the  children  paid  $.02  for  the  milk.     In  the  schools  where  the 
hot  lunches  were  served,  each  school  was  reported  to  be  self-supporting,  fees 
charged  the  students  being  $.10  -  .18. 

A  ferm  progrem  for  the  vecetion  months  for  high  school  youth  hed  been 
well  organized,  and  everybody  was  enthusiestic  ebout  it. 

A  Big  Brother  Movement  for  non- Jewish  boys  in  the  city  wes  requested  by 
perents  present;  elso  parents  of  parochial  school  children  pleaded  for  more 
play  spece,  use  of  public  school  buildings  after  school  hours,  and  supervised 
play  for  their  children. 

-  Wore  supervised  group  work  in  one's  own  neighborhood  was  suggested  as  a 
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greet  need. 

The  Cambridge  Youth  Commission,  which  started  in  1938,  needed  leaders  in 
an  advisory  capacity  only. 
Lanham  Act  Schools . 

On    June  27,  1943,  seven  nurseries  under  the  Lanham  Act  were  opened  in 
Cambridge.     The  first  vacation  season  the  attendance  was  very  small  in  ell 
the  schools,  but,  with  the  opening  of  the  public  school,  enrollment  increesed 
steadily  8nd  attendance  was  good  throughout  the  year. 

A  visit  was  made  to  one  of  the  schools  in  1944,  located  in  a  suburban 
section.    There  were  thirty -one  children  present  that  day  (a  summer  holiday) 
which  was  the  everege  attendance.    The  enrollment  was  thirty-seven.     The  pro- 
gram for  the  day  follows : 

8:00-8:30  a.m.     Health  inspection,  toilet,  glass  of  water. 
8: 30-10*: 45  "        Outdoor  play,  midmorning  lunch. 

10:45-12:00  "        Toilet,  rest,  quiet  indoor  play,  in  preparation 
for  dinner. 

12:00-1:00  p.m.     Dinner,  preparation  for  nap. 

1:00-3:00    "        Nap,  indoor  play  for  older  children  who  awaken 
early. 

3:00-3:30    "        Dressing,  toilet,  afternoon  lunch. 

3:30-5:00    "        Outdoor  play,  length  of  period  veries  with  climate; 
indoor  pley,  music,  stories,  quiet  games. 

The  highest  enrollment  in  the  nursery  schools  was  forty-eight,  and  the 
lowest  was  twenty -ni ne ,  the  average  attendance  thirty-one  daily.     One  school 
with  en  enrollment  of  forty-four  had  an  everege  attendance  of  forty-two. 

Many  first  grade  and  kindergarten  children  ate  their  noonday  meal  with 
the  nursery  school  children,  end  had  cod  liver  oil  with  them.     (Sample  menu 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
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on  pages  54-55. ) 

The  Cambridge  Public  Library  loans  books  to  the  children  according  to 
the  school  age  group. 

All  accidents  were  reported  immediately. 

The  staff  consisted  of  teachers  all  of  whom  were  on  the  Cambridge  school 
list,  three  to  eight  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  school,  a  dietitian,  a 
janitor,  visiting  nurse,  and  doctor  on  call. 

Resident  mothers  paid  $2.00  for  each  child,  and  non-resident  mothers  em- 
ployed in  Cambridge  paid  $3.00  per  week  for  each  child. 

The  children  visited  appeared  to  be  a  happy  group,  and  were  reported  to 
be  healthy;  few  cases  of  the  children's  diseases  were  reported  among  them. 
They  were  near  the  water,  went  in  bathing  when  the  weather  permitted,  on 
picnics,  etc. 

Extended  School  Services. 

This  is  a  phase  of  service  designed  for  children  above  the  nursery  school 
age,  ages  roughly  from  five  to  twelve  years,  whose  mothers  are  employed.  The 
school  hours  vary  according  to  the  employment  hours  of  the  mothers,  ranging 
anywhere  from  7:00  a.m.  to  7:00  p.m.     During  the  regular  school  sessions, 
activities  ere  supervised  after  school  hours,  but  during  the  vacation  season 
the  children  remain  all  day.    These  children  are  protected  by  the  school  who 
are  left  without  the  safeguards  which  the  home  should  provide  because  of  the 
employment  of  the  mother  . 

The  first  grant  of  federal  funds  for  the  promotion  end  administration  of 
a  State  plan  for  extended  school  services  for  children  of  working  mothers  was 
made  to  the  Virginia  State  Board  of  Education.    The  funds  were  to  be  used  for 
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additional  personnel  in  the  Stete  Department  of  Education. 

There  were  two  schools  in  Cambridge  which  fit  into  the  above  category, 
the  Roberts  School  with  an  enrollment  of  forty -three  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  thirty -three ,  and  the  Houghton  School  with  an  enrollment  of  twenty- 
three  and  an  average  attendance  of  nineteen  children. 

The  program  is  varied  to  suit  the  interest  and  need  of  the  children. 
Among  the  several  activities  at  the  Roberts  School  is  a  sketin?  rink  for 
the  children. 

These  centers  8re  approved  by  and  receive  50%  of  their  expenses  from  the 
Lanham  Act  Funds,  the  City  of  Cambridge  paying  the  remainder  of  the  expenses. 
The  seme  is  true  of  the  seven  nurseries. 


9  Helen  Steers  Eurgess,  "Facing  War  With  Cur  Children,"  Parents 
regazine ,  Iv7arch,  1942,  p.  7. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


SAMPLE  OF  COLORED  FAMILIES  IN  THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE  COMMUNITY  CENTER 


Many  evidences  have  been  reported  of  the  neglect  of  children  during 
this  wartime  emergency,  and  need  for  adequate  care  end  supervision  has  been 
end  is  being  stressed.    Henrietta  L.  Gordon  reported  the  following  observa- 
tion: 

...of  shocking  neglect  of  children  whose  mothers  ere  at  work  had  been 
reaching  the  office  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  cf  America,  from 
every  part  of  the  '  country .. .  We  are  beginning  to  find  mothers  getting 
jobs  end  either  leaving  their  children  locked  out  of  their  homes  un- 
til they  return  from  work  or  else  applying  for  full  time  boarding 
cere  with  the  thought  in  mind  of  breaking  up  their  homes...  The  gen- 
eral practice  of  the  working  mothers,  since  they  have  been  able  to 
get  defense  jobs,  is  simply  to  lock  the  children  out  until  they  re- 
turn home. 

We  found  a  large  number  of  "door  key"  children  who  needed  this  care. 
We  were  appalled  at  the  number  of  hit  or  miss  arrangements  made. 
Hundreds  of  children  ere  placed  in  the  care  of  one  neighbor  or  an- 
other, or  play  unsupervised  on  the  street  after  school...  this  is 
particularly  true  of  the  colored  group.  1 

Another  observation  by  John  Lund  gives  the  following  report: 

A  tcwn  may  have  intensive  efforts  under  way  to  provide  decent  housing 
for  thousands  of  new  families,  yet  children  play  in  the  streets,  in 
alleyways,  and  on  private  property  surrounded  by  hazards  and  with  no 
supervision.    Yvhere  mothers  are  employed  children  have  been  left  com- 
pletely unsupervised  or  indiscriminately  placed  with  neighbors  or 
friends,  or  in  nursery  schools  or  nurseries  without  concept  of  stan- 
dards or  accredited  competence  for  the  task.     Children  have  been  left 
in  locked  cars  while  mother  works.     "The  door  key  children".  Parents 
at  work  in  munition  plant. 


1  Henrietta  L.  Gordon,  "The  Impact  of  National  Defense  on  Child  V,rel- 
fare,"    The  Family,  23:1,  March,  1942,  pp.  3-8. 
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Reports  such  as  these  led  to  the  Children's  Bureau  Conference,  July 
31 -August  1,  1941. 2 

With  such  statements  es  the  above  in  mind,  end  with  observations  made  by  the 
writer,  e  survey  of  a  somewhat  familiar  neighborhood  was  prepared.    The  writ' 
er  was  mindful  of  the  fact  thet  in  the  total  population  of  Negro  women,  the 
greet  majority  have  always  been  obliged  to  work,  the  masses  have  always  been 
a  part  of  the  underprivileged,  low-income  groups.    Were  there  more  of  the 
young  citizens  of  the  particular  group  in  danger  of  having  their  future 
happiness  and  well-being  jeopardized  by  lack  of  good  supervision  and  home 
cere? 

...human  life  and  happiness  are  largely  made  or  marred  in  childhood, 
/.ppreciation  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  each  child's  life  has  been 
a  dynamic  influence  on  the  welfare  of  children.    There  should  be  a 
healthy,  happy,  busy,  and  interesting  life  for  children  at  each  stage 
along  the  way.    The  children  have  rights.    What  happens  to  children's 
rights  in  an  emergency.    All  the  usual  needs  are  just  as  pressing  as 
before,  emergency  increases  some  of  them... The  social  and  physical 
development  of  boys  and  girls  between  ages  14  -  20  who  have  ceased 
full-time  education  has  long  been  neglected  in  this  country.^ 

Method  of  Procedure 
In  1940  a  census  was  made  of  the  colored  population  of  the  City  of  Cam- 
bridge, directed  by  the  Cambridge  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  and 
this  census  was  used  for  selecting  homes  in  which  to  make  the  survey.^  Sev- 
enty-five families  were  visited  for  this  study.     Information  gained  from  the 
census  was  found  to  be  not  altogether  accurate;  some  families  had  moved  to 


2  John  Lund,  "Defense  of  America's  Children,"  School  Life,  27:4, 
January,  1942,  pp.  109-110. 

3  Bess  Goodykoontz,  "Life,  Liberty  and  Happiness  for  Children-Now, " 
School  Life,  pp.  101-104. 

4  "Negro  Families  of  the  City  of  Cambridge,"  unpublished  data  on 
file  at  the  Cambridge  Community  Center,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 


other  neighborhoods,  end  white  residents  were  found  living  in  some  of  the 

g 

homes.     The  letter  families  were  not  interviewed.     Form  I    wes  used  by  the 
questioner;  usually  the  mother  wes  interviewed.     In  homes  where  the  father 
wes  present,  the  interview  was . in  general  more  difficult  end  less  informa- 
tion wes»given.     All  information  was  given  by  one  or  both  parents  with  one 
exception  when,  after  a  second  visit  to  the  home,  an  adult  daughter  was  in- 
terviewed.    Some  of  the  homes  listed  as  having  children  of  the  given  age 
group  were  found  to  heve  no  minor  children.    Of  the  seventy-five  homes  vis- 
ited, only  forty-seven  had  children  under  sixteen.    There  were  one  hundred 
ten  children  in  these  families,  thirty-five  of  preschool  age  and  seventy- 
five  of  school  age  (Table  VIII  below). 

TABLE  VIII 
HOMES  VISITED 


Homes  visited  75 
Homes  with  children  47 
Total  number  of  children  110 
Preschool  children  35 
School  age  children  (5-15  years)  75 


The  first  twenty-five  families  visited  lived  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Cambridge  Community  Center.     This  selection  was  made  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  the  children  were  participating  in' the  activities  which 
the  Center  made  available  for  them.     In  these  families  about  two-thirds  of 
the  children  were  connected  in  some  way  with  the  Center.     In  one  or  two 

5  Questionnaire  for  the  Cay  Care  of  Children  of  '.'.orking  Mothers, 
Form  I,  p.  77. 
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instances  the  only  affiliation  was  membership  in  order  to  participate  in  the 
summer  camp  program.     Some  of  these  mothers  reported  no  employment. 

The  second  group  of  twenty-five  mothers  visited  were  those  reported  by 
the  Center  to  be  employed.    Again,  there  was  some  misinformation  and  some 
of  these  mothers  reported  that  they  were  unemployed. 

The  third  group,  visited  four  months  later,  lived  within  the  territorial 
boundaries  of  the  Center,  but  over  a  much  wider  area.    These  families  also 
were  reported  to  have  children  under  sixteen. 

Cf  the  total  number  of  families  interviewed  (seventy-five),  only  forty- 
seven  had  children  under  sixteen,  and  of  the  forty-seven  only  twenty-five 
reported  having  employment.    Table  IX  shows  the  type  of  employment. 

TABLE  IX 

TYPE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  EMPLOYED  MOTHERS 


Employed  mothers  visited  25 

Employment  of  mothers: 

Full-time  defense  work  5 

Part-time  defense  work  6 

Other  factory  work  3 

Domestic  service,  full-time  4 

Domestic  service,  part-time  5 

Laundry  work  2 

Both  parents  employed  5 
(Mothers  included  in  above) 


Table  X  shows  the  distribution  of  the  110  children  under  sixteen  by  the 
number  of  families  having  one  to  seven  children  within  this  age  group.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  actual  size  of  the  family  cannot  be  given  to 
give  a  true  picture  of  the  homes  in  which  these  children  lived.    Meny  parents 
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reported  lerge  families  of  children,  ell  grcwn,  end  telked  freely  about  the 
struggles  they  had  in  "raising  the  children".     They  had  to  work  all  day  in 
domestic  service,  and  then  had  to  care  for  the  children  and  the  home  after 
work  hours.     They  talked  about  the  low  wages  received,  end  how  hard  they 
had  to  work,  long  hours,  and  "do  everything".    They  were  glad  that  the  chil 
dren  were  grown,  "and  finding  it  easier  to  earn  a  living".  "Little  consid- 
eration was  given  either  parents  or  children  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago." 
They  "just  had  to  make  out  the  best  way  they  could,  end  sometimes  there  was 
a  lot  of  suffering  and  neglect  that  nobody  knew  about."    Such  was  the  ex- 
perience related  by  several  of  the  mothers  of  older  children  who  reported 
no  regular  employment,  who  were  complaining  of  poor  health,  and  because  of 
long  periods  of  unemployment  they  felt  there  was  a  deterioration  of  their 
former  strength  end  skill.     The  children  who  were  employed  were  helping 
financially  in  some  cases. 

TABLE  X 

SIZE  OF  FCRTY- SEVEN  FAMILIES  WITH  CHILDREN 


Age  Level  -  Infancy  to  Fifteen  Years  Inclusive 


No.  of  Families  No.  of  Children 

16  1 

12  2 

13  3 
1  4 
4  5 

0  6 

1  7 


Totals    47  110 


In  the  forty-seven  families  with  young  children,  there  were  five  mothers 
who  had  been  employed  prior  to  their  husbands*  employment  in  defense  work. 
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The  income  W8S  sufficient  so  that  they  could  remain  at  home  and  care  for 
the  children.    Not  one  of  the  five  was  interested  in  reemployment  of  any 
kind. 

Also  among  these  families  were  four  Public  Welfare  recipients.    They  re- 
ported no  employment;  employed  mothers  were  ineligible  for  that  particular 
assistance,  and  the  mothers  preferred  remaining  at  home  with  their  children. 
Occasionally,  they  might  "get  a  day's  work  to  help  out,  but  nothing  regular" 

For  the  mothers  who  admitted  having  regular  employment,  Table  XI  pre- 
sents the  day  care  arrangements  for  their  children. 

TABLE  XI 

DAY  CARE  ARRANGEMENTS 
For  Children  of  Employed  Mothers 

No.  of  mothers  employed  25 

Children  left  in  care  of  an  adult  relative  6 
Children  left  in  care  of  a  child  relative  1 
Foster  home  day  cere  3 
Foster  mother  in  the  home  1 
Children  attending:  St8y-et-home  Camp,  CCC  10 
Children  attending  Houghton  Nursery  School  2 
Children  receiving  no  special  care  6 

Two  of  the  mothers  whose  children  were  not  receiving  any  special  cere 
made  the  request  for  day  care  errengements .     Three  mothers,  not  employed, 
anticipated  work  for  the  future  and  were  in  need  of  assistance  in  making  day 
care  arrangements  for  their  children. 

Case  Studies 

A  few  sample  ceses  are  here  studied  to  discover  the  needs  of  these 
f  emilies . 

Case  No.  1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs .  A.  ere  the  parents  of  three  boys,  the  eldest,  age  nine 
years,  attends  the  third  grade;  the  second,  ape  four  years,  end  the  baby, 
less  than  one  year,  ere  at  home.     Mr.  A.  is  employed  on  the  day  shift  in  a 
defense  plant,  and  Mrs.  A.  is  employed  as  a  trainee  on  the  night  shift,  11 
p.m.  -  7  a.m.,  at  a  defense  plant. 

Mrs.  A.  sleeps  during  the  day,  with  the  four-year-old  playing  at  her  bed 
side,  and  the  baby  in  his  crib.    He  is  reported  to  be  en  exceptionally  good 
baby  and  does  not  cry.     If  the  mother  is  needed  for  anything,  the  four-yeer 
old  awakens  her.     This  child  is  a  small,  slender,  serious-looking  child, 
and  appears  to  be  somewhat  intimidated.    The  other  children  were  not  seen. 
The  eldest  child  prepares  the  lunch  during  his  noon  hour  recess  from  school. 

Both  parents  are  under  thirty  years  of  age.    Mrs.  A.  stated  that  she 
prefers  night  work,  does  not  wish  to  make  any  day  care  arrangements  for  the 
children,  that  she  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  present  arrangements. 

Interviewer  felt  that  the  two  older  children  were  assuming  too  great 
responsibilities  for  their  age  and  maturity.    Childhood  is  not  replaceable, 
and  the  parents  and  society's  obligation  to  them  cannot  be  slighted  during 
these  vital  years.    There  is  no  compensation  for  them  in  late  years;  the 
child  should  live  a  full  life  each  year  of  his  life.    Why  was  the  baby  so 
good?    The  normal  baby  of  several  months  is  active,  and  is  hardly  contented 
with  lying  in  a  crib  indoors  the  greater  part  of  the  day.    Mrs.  A.  was  quite 
certain  that  he  was  healthy  and  well,  end  had  a  good  disposition  end  was 
well  trained  and  not  spoiled. 


Case  No.  2. 

The  B.  family  is  composed  of  Mrs.  B . ,  reported  to  be  a  widow,  her  three 
minor  children,  a  boy  of  seven,  a  girl  of  four,  and  an  infant  girl  aged  ten 
months.    Other  members  of  the  household  are  a  young  daughter-in-law,  and  a 
granddaughter  of  eighteen  months. 

The  family  lives  in  a  five-room  and  bath  apartment  on  the  second  floor 
of  a  frame  three-story  apartment  house,  on  one  of  the  main  streets  in  a 
blighted  commercial  section  of  the  city.     This  apartment  is  one  of  twenty 
in  the  same  building. 

Irs.  B.  is  employed  in  a  non-defense  factory,  hours  7:30  a.m. -5:30  p.m., 
lunch  hour  from  twelve  to  one  o'clock.    She  has  been  employed  in  the  seme 
plant  for  eighteen  consecutive  years. 

The  daughter-in-law  is  employed  in  non-defense  work,  hours  9  a.m. -2  p.m. 

Day  care  arrangements:    the  b8by  is  boarded  by  the  day,  end  the  foster 
mother  is  reported  to  be  giving  her  excellent  care.    The  eldest  child  takes 
full  charge  of  the  little  sister  and  niece  each  morning  until  noon,  when 
L'rs.  B.  returns  and  prepares  the  lunch,  end  puts  the  grandchild  to  bed  after 
her  feeding.     The  deughter-in-law  returns  et  2:30  p.m.  and  relieves  the 
seven-year-old,  who,  with  the  little  sister,  seek  recreation  where  they  may 
find  it  until  the  late  supper  hour. 

Mrs.  B.  reported  that  she  found  the  present  day  care  arrangements  very 
satisfactory.    Ker  daughter-in-law  was  interested  in  placing  her  grendchild 
in  a  day  nursery,  so  that  she  could  seek  full-time  employment  in  a  defense 
plant,  while  her  husband  is  in  the  ermed  services.     If  this  could  be  arrangec 
then  Mrs.  B.  would  seek  placement  for  the  two  older  children  et  one  of  the 
summer  cemps. 
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Mrs.  B. 's  seven -year -old  belongs  to  the  "door  key  children"  described 
earlier  in  the  chapter.     '.Ve ether  permitting,  the  three  children  left  et  home 
play  on  the  back  porch  together,  end  the  porch  is  not  in  good  condition  end 
not  built  so  as  to  insure  sefety  for  the  children.    When  relieved  of  the 
care  of  the  niece,  they  run  eround  the  streets,  seldom  attend  activities  at 
the  Center,  and  are  without  supervision  until  night.    The  Center  is  v/ithin 
s  ight  of  the  home . 

Case  No.  3. 

Mrs.  C.  reported  that  prior  to  her  work  in  a  defense  plant  she  was  em- 
ployed as  a  domestic,  and  her  husband  worked  as  a  laborer  on  WPA.  Their 
baby  was  boarded  with  a  friend.     The  care  given  the  baby  was  satisfactory. 
When  Mr.  C.  went  to  work  in  the  defense  plant  his  wages  tripled  those  re- 
ceived in  his  former  work.    Mrs.  C.  would  like  to  work  in  a  defense  plant 
also,  but  had  been  unsuccessful  in  finding  a  foster  mother  or  foster  home  to 
care  for  her  sixteen  months  old  infant.     Both  parents  were  in  their  early 
twenties,  and  were  ambitious  for  the  future.     Their  home  was  neat,  moderate- 
ly well  furnished,  and  attractive.    Mrs.  C.  stated  that  she  loved  her  baby, 
but  did  not  want  to  spend  ell  of  her  time  in  the  home. 

Fere  the  mother  presented  the  attitude  of  wishing  to  assume  only  a  lim- 
ited responsibility  for  the  care  of  her  home  end  her  family.  Her  desire  to 
work  eppeered  not  to  be  motivated  by  economic  distress  or  patriotism  toward 
the  war  effort. 

Case  No.  4. 

Mrs .  D. 's  husband  is  a  defense  worker,  and  his  wages  more  than  triple 
the  wages  he  received  when  employed  on  WPA  projects.    They  have  three  


children,  one  attends  Kindergarten,  and  two  attend  the  Nursery  School.  Prior 
to  his  defense  work,  Mr.  D.'s  wages  had  to  be  supplemented.    Mrs.  D.  did 
domestic  work,  and  a  friend  cared  for  the  children  during  her  absence  from 
home.    Mrs.  D.  continued  working  several  months  after  Mr.  D.  went  into  the 
defense  work,  then  she  resigned  just  before  Christmas  end  they  "all  had  e 
good  Christmas".     She  does  not  have  any  desire  for  reemployment  again  aw8y 
from  home.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  are  young  parents  less  than  thirty  years  of  ape. 

Case  No.  5 

The  E.  home  is  furnished  better  than  the  average  home  in  the  community. 
Mr.  E.  is  a  mechanic  in  a  non-defense  plant.    Mrs.  E.  is  employed  in  a  gar- 
ment factory,  non-defense.     Both  parents  work  on  day  shifts.     They  have  an 
eight-year-old  daughter,  who  has  been  cared  for  by  a  foster  mother  since  in- 
fancy, during  the  parents'  absence  from  home,  except  for  short  periods  when 
the  child  was  boarded  in  a  foster  home.     The  day  care  arrangements  have  al- 
ways worked  a  hardship  on  the  mother.     She  has  fed,  bathed  and  dressed  the 
baby  in  the  morning,  and  taken  her  to  the  foster  home  daily,  then  called  for 
her  in  the  evening.    Now  that  the  child  is  old  enough  to  assume  some  respon- 
sibility, Mrs.  E.  states  that  the  present  day  cere  arrangements  have  been 
satisfactory.    Mrs.  E.  prepares  the  breakfast  and  serves  it  at  7  8.m.  The 
little  p-irl  takes  her  lunch  to  school  and  remains  there  during  the  noon  hour 
recess.    After  school  hours  a  high  school  girl  ccmes  to  the  home,  end  remains 
with  the  child  until  Mrs.  E.  returns  at  night. 

The  mother's  helper  is  planning  to  enter  a  defense  plant  during  the 
school  vacation  period,  and  Mrs.  E.  anticipates  some  difficulty  in  hiring 
another  girl  to  fill  the  vacancy  when  she  leaves. 


The  little  girl  has  not  adjusted  well  at  the  Center  with  the  other  chil- 
dren, end  has  been  reported  to  be  a  mischievous  child  in  the  neighborhood. 
Mother  appears  to  be  ignorant  of  this,  and  will  not  consider  cemp  placement 
or  any  other  plan;  she  feels  that  the  child  has  adequate  supervision. 

Mr*  and  Mrs.  E.  appear  to  gain  satisfaction  in  their  material  posses- 
sions.   Mrs.  E.  "would  not  for  a  moment  consider  resigning  from  work  and  re- 
maining at  home,  she  has  always  worked  out  of  the  home  since  her  marriage, 
would  not  know  what  to  do  with  herself  around  the  house  all  day." 

Although  the  day  care  arrangements  in  this  family  have  been  planned, 
interviewer  felt  that  the  child  was  not  receiving  adequate  supervision  after 
school  hours. 

Case  Uo.  6. 

Mrs.  F.  did  domestic  work  until  one  year  ago  to  supplement  her  husband's 
wages.    At  that  time  he  became  employed  in  defense  work.    Recently  she  has 
been  employed  at  the  defense  unit  at  the  Center,  on  a  part-time  basis,  while 
the  three  children  attend  school,  8nd  activities  at  the  Center  in  the  late 
afternoon. 

Mrs.  F.  considers  the  present  day  care  arrangements  the  best  possible. 
Their  home  is  located  near  the  Center,  the  hours  she  works  are  arranged  to 
her  convenience,  and  she  can  be  at  home  with  the  children  when  they  are  at 
home.    The  family  is  planning  to  buy  a  house  in  one  of  the  suburbs. 

Day  care  needs  appear  to  have  been  met  adequately,  and  no  change  is  in- 
dicated. 

Case  No.  7. 

The  G.  family  reports  satisfactory  day  care  arrangements.     Mrs.  G.  is 


employed  eight  hours  a  dey  in  a  laundry.     In  the  evening  she  works  in  e 
smell  restaurant  owned  by  her  husband.     The  three  boys  attend  the  elementary 
school  and  eet  all  meals  at  the  restaurant.     They  sre  not  interested  in  the 
activities  at  the  Center,  but  prefer  to  "just  pley  ebout  with  friends".  In 
the  neighborhood  the  children  ere  considered  "delinquents"  end  are  members 
of  a  little  gang  of  potentiel  delinquents. 

rs.  G.  has  been  eppeeled  to  many  times  in  the  past,  but  refuses  to  ad- 
mit that  the  children  need  more  cereful  supervision. 

Case  No.  8. 

One  young  mother  with  two  babies,  the  eldest  less  than  eighteen  months 
of  age,  would  like  to  make  setisfectory  dey  cere  errengements  for  her  chil- 
dren.    The  father  is  employed  on  the  day  shift  in  e  defense  plant,  end  the 
mother  is  anxious  to  obtain  work  on  the  night  shift  in  the  seme  plant.  They 
live  in  an  apartment  house,     Their  apartment  is  adequetely  furnished  with 
modern  furnishings  and  is  neat  end  attractive.    The  husband's  income  is  suf- 
ficient to  take  care  of  the  immediate  needs,  but  mother  is  anxious  to  earn 
while  there  is  opportunity  to  do  so  and  save  for  the  future.     She  would  pre- 
fer e  foster  mother  coming  into  the  home,  rather  than  day  nursery  cere.  The 
baby,  only  a  few  weeks  old,  is  too  young  to  leave  with  her  husband  at  night. 
She  requests  assistance  in  finding  "a  kind  woman  willing  to  sleep  in  the 
home  nights  and  cere  for  the  babies". 

In  four  cf  the  five  families  who  reported  both  parents  employed,  these 
parents  were  employed  in  defense  plants,  working  on  elternate  shifts,  the 
mothers  on  the  night  shifts,  end  the  f ethers  on  the  day  shifts.     The  mothers 
attempted  to  get  the  required  number  cf  hours  rest,  end  also  keep  hcuse  dur- 


ing  the  day.    The  children  shifted  for  themselves,  or  in  one  or  two  esses 
friend  or  relative  agreed  to  "sort  of  keep  en  eye  on  the  children  while 
mother  slept". 
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CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


To  work  effectively  in  any  community,  he  who  would  serve  must  understand 
the  mores  of  the  group.    This  sample  is  limited  to  selected  families,  col- 
ored residents  who  comprise  ebout  one-third  of  the  community's  population. 
In  many  respects,  the  writer  feels  the  semple  is  representative  cf  the  com- 
munity in  general.     On  some  streets  in  the  neighborhood  the  residents  were 
predominantly  colored,  on  others  white,  but  this  was  not  indicated  in  any 
way  until  one  met  the  occupant  of  the  house;  the  minority  in  each  case  lived 
side  by  side  with  the  majority.    There  was  no  preponderance  of  native  born 
families.    T.'any  of  the  families  cl8ined  Cambridge  by  birth  or  long-time 
residence.     The  problem  of  migrants  in  the  community  was  not  mentioned. 
Customs  and  prejudices  were  operating  here  as  in  other  cities  in  northern 
United  States.    Especially  was  the  latter  evident  in  the  war  industries 
which  were  restricting  Negroes,  and  Negro  women  in  particular,  and  in  other 
types  of  industries  also.    Low  earnings  and  lowered  occupational  status  of 
the  Negro  was  evident.    No  families  reported  acute  distress  of  any  kind. 

The  average  work  day  was  eight  hours,  six  days  a  week.    Over -time  in  the 
war  industries  had  not  become  a  problem  with  the  employed  mothers.    It  was 
reported  again  end  again  that  the  Negro  women  who  were  entering  the  war  in- 
dustries were  being  employed  on  the  night  shifts.     In  the  study,  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  employed  mothers,  those  who  were  employed  full-time  in  wer 
plants,  were  all  employed  on  night  shifts.     This  was  not  true  of  employed 
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women  in  generel,  according  to  the  study  made  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
end  the  Cambridge  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  1944,  only  compara- 
tively few  women  were  working  on  night  shifts  after  11:00  p.m. 

Those  in  authority  should  point  out  to  the  mothers  and  employers  the 
importance  of  mothers  remaining  in  the  home  and  caring  for  their  own  chil- 
dren.   When  mothers  feel  compelled  to  work,  they  should  be  employed  on  day 
shifts,  so  that  they  may  benefit  from  the  proper  amount  of  rest. 

The  study  shows  that  a  large  per  cent  of  Negro  women  residents  of  Cam- 
bridge were  employed.     The  families  of  some  of  these  women  for  years  had 
lived  on  marginal  or  less  th8n  marginal  incomes  (Cases  No.  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  7) 
some  perhaps  had  been  denied  a  portion  of  the  very  necessities  of  life,  re- 
sulting from  combined  low  wages  of  both  parents,  or  unemployment  of  the  fa- 
ther.    Some  of  these  parents  were  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  the  defense  situation,  to  earn  more  money  (Cases  No.  1,  3, 
and  6) . 

Nine  of  the  mothers  in  the  study  who  were  employed  as  domestics  prior  to 
the  war  continued  in  that  service.    They  were  limited  to  this  type  of  employ- 
ment, and  shifts  would  necessitate  a  change  in  attitudes,  skills  and  prac- 
tices whi  ch  they  said  they  were  incapable  of  meking.    They  were  not  inter- 
ested in  receiving  counseling  services. 

The  younger  generation  of  parents  appeared  to  show  some  shifting  of  tra- 
ditional values,  and  were  not  wholly  indifferent  to  the  day  care  needs  of 
their  children.     They  either  placed  the  children  in  the  cere  of  relatives  or 
remained  at  home  with  them  (Cases  No.  4,  8),  or  enrolled  them  in  one  of  the 
nursery  schools.     A  slight  demand  for  the  shifting  of  values  was  apparent  in 
that  these  young  mothers  were  more  capable  of  defining  the  problems  in  regard 


to  day  care  needs  for  their  children. 

In  planning  to  meet  the  day  care  needs  of  children,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  child's  home  is  recognized  as  the  best  environment  for  his 
highest  development.    The  separation  from  parents  for  even  a  brief  period 
is  an  emotionally  traumatic  experience  with  some  young  children,  and  is  a 
threat  to  their  development,  and  the  normal  development  in  such  cases  may 
be  potentially  disturbed.    The  separation  is  successful  only  when  the  parent 
feels  a  great  responsibility  toward  the  child,  rather  than  the  desire  to  be 
relieved  of  it.     .Vhen  mothers  feel  compelled  to  seek  employment  outside  of 
the  home,  adequate  means  should  be  provided  for  the  care  of  the  children. 

No  one  type  of  service  can  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  children.  Fester 
day  care  for  children  under  two  years  of  age  is  perhaps  the  most  adequate 
way  of  meeting  their  need.    Group  care  with  infants  usually  results  in 
slower  mental  development,  weakened  initiative,  and  the  future  capacity  to 
form  satisfactory  relationships  is  in  danger  of  being  damaged.    For  the 
group  from  two  to  five  years,  the  day  nursery  and  the  nursery  school  are 
best  suited  to  their  needs.    For  the  school  age  group,  extended  school  ser- 
vices, clubs,  classes,  end  other  supervised  activities  in  churches,  settle- 
ment and  neighborhood  houses,  municipal  activities,  etc.  are  all  helpful. 
Schools,  churches,  and  social  welfare  agencies  have  their  particular  respon- 
sibilities.   Aggressive  means  should  be  taken  for  adequate  care  end  protec- 
tion of  the  children,  end  all  resources  should  be  utilized  for  their  best 
possible  educational,  emotional,  and  spiritual  development  and  well  being. 

Other  countries  have  attempted  to  meet  the  day  care  needs  of  children; 
some  experiences  have  been  shown  in  Chapter  IV.     In  Great  Britain,  juvenile 
delinquency,  which  had  been  on  the  increase  during  the  early  years  of  the  war 


began  to  decline  in  1942.     The  decrease  epplied  to  children  end  young  people, 
eight  to  sixteen  yeers  inclusive,  but  was  much  greeter  in  boys  then  in  girls. 
T'essures  contributing  most  to  the  decline  were  the  reopening  of  schools  in 
the  target  areas  in  1941,  the  increasing  use  of  social  work  methods  in 
treatment  of  the  delinquents,  reduction  of  working  hours,  and  Youth  Services 
developed  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Education  in  Scot- 
land with  the  cooperation  of  the  juvenile  courts,  the  churches,  the  youth- 
serving  agencies,  the  several  branches  of  the  armed  forces,  end  the  trede 
unions .  ^ 

The  day  cere  errengements  for  the  children  of  employed  mothers  inter- 
viewed were  setisfectory  in  less  then  one-helf  of  the  families.     In  spite  of 
the  current  emphasis  on  the  need  for  day  care  of  these  children,  there  was 
no  particular  stress  laid  on  the  existing  agencies  for  increasing  their 
facilities  tc  meet  specific  community  needs  in  this  area.    Existing  commun- 
ity resources  were  not  adequate  to  meet  these  needs,  end  the  enticipeted 
needs  increased  by  wer  time  ectivities. 

The  leek  of  adequate  facilities  for  day  care  of  infants  is  shown  in 
Case  No.  2,  where  the  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  B.  was  left  in  the  care  of  a 
child  relative,  and  the  hazerds  were  greet.     The  mother  of  the  child  had  not 
been  successful  in  making  adequate  day  cere  arrangements  for  her  care  while 
absent  from  home. 

In  the  total  population  of  Negro  women,  a  large  percentege  have  always 
worked.     In  many  communities  the  lack  of  day  care  and  supervision  for  these 
children  hes  been  a  problem  of  long  s tending.    The  mothers  to  a  large  extent 

1  "Juvenile  Delinquency,"  The  Child,  V.8,  No. 9,  I;:erch,  1944,  p.  143. 
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heve  been  working  out  their  own  methods  in  meeting  these  problems  elone, 
end  a  new  program  would  probably  be  the  reverse  of  their  former  custom  and 
trediticn.     There  are  the  children  left  completely  unsupervised,  those  in- 
discriminately placed  with  neighbors  or  friends,  "door  key  children"  which 
have  always  been  evident  among  colored  families,  children  left  in  the  care 
of  an  adult  relative  or  child.     School  age  children  have  been  considered  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  care,  end  little  attention  would  be  given  to  paying 
e  smell  fee  for  supervision  "when  the  children  can  take  care  of  themselves". 
In  such  ceses  there  would  be  no  desire  for  counseling  services,  es  wes  true 
in  the  Cese  No.  7. 

The  letter  ettitude  is  not  unique  with  Negro  mothers  only,  but  one  of 
custom.     In  one  of  the  industries  reporting,  of  the  174  returned  question- 
neires  thirteen  mothers  were  unwilling  to  pey  a  smell  fee  for  the  dey  cere 
of  their  children. 

When  the  interviewer  suggested  any  change  in  day  cere  arrangements,  in 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  ceses  there  wes  the  resistant  attitude  felt. 

In  meeting  the  needs  of  the  group  in  the  study,  certain  questions  were 
posed  by  the  writer.    Were  the  day  care  services  made  available  to  all? 
The  Counseling  Service  was,  but  little  definite  use  was  mede  of  it.  The 
public  school  services  were  mede  aveileble  to  all  of  the  given  age  group, 
end  meny  eligible  children  were  not  teking  edvantage  of  those  fecilities. 
If  ell  children  had  done  so,  the  existing  fecilities  should  have  been  very 
inadequate.    Example  is  given  in  the  cese  of  I'rs.  A.  (Cese  No.  1):    the  four 
yeer  old  was  eligible  for  nursery  school,  end  the  nine  yeer  old  for  extended 
school  services,  elso  for  ectivities  at  the  Cambridge  Community  Center,  but 
the  mother  wes  contented  to  continue  with  her  own  dey  cere  errengement s . 
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Mrs.  B.'s  two  children,  ages  seven  end  four,  were  eligible  for  the  same  ser- 
vices but  were  not  availing  themselves  of  them.    To  the  interviewer  both 
cases  presented  dramatic  examples  of  the  need  of  assistance  from  the  Coun- 
seling Service  in  making  plans  for  the  care  of  the  children. 

The  proportion  of  children  left  in  the  care  of  a  relative  was  perhaps 
the  average  number  for  a  eroup  in  this  category  even  in  peace  time.  The 
children  became  the  shared  responsibility  of  the  family.    The  women  in  the 
pest  to  a  large  extent  had  been  the  real  bread  winners  in  the  family  and 
were  the  dominant  figure  in  the  family  unit,  and  thus  developed  a  strong 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  support  of  the  children.    "When  the  fathers 
began  to  earn  enough  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  family,  perhaps  the 
women  had  a  less  dominant  place,  at  least  it  appeared  to  be  true  when  they 
were  interviewed  in  the  presence  of  their  husbands. 

Day  care  facilities  in  the  given  area:    were  they  adequate  to  meet  the 
community's  specific  need?    The  8rea  in  which  the  study  was  made  offered  the 
following  services:     Counseling  Service,  the  activities  at  the  Cambridge 
Community  Center,  Hoyt  Field,  playground,  Magazine  Beach  for  bathing,  the 
houghton  School  with  the  nursery  school,  and  extended  school  services,  the 
Young  Men's  end  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations.    The  churches' 
contribution  is  presented  in  Chapter  III.    There  is  great  need  for  the  ex- 
tension of  their  services  to  the  children  end  youth.    They  report  a  dearth 
in  personnel  leadership  and  adequate  equipment. 

Special  committees  had  been  appointed  to  study  the  community  needs,  and 
the  devices  by  which  ell  of  the  resources  mipht  be  strengthened,  and  speciel 


types  of  projects  suitable  to  meet  specific  community  needs.  Potentialities 
for  child  care  and  protection  which  had  not  heretofore  been  utilized  were 
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being  investigated  by  the  committee. 

In  meeting  the  needs,  people  have  to  be  ready  for  acceptance  of  the  ser- 
vice.   Mothers  need  to  be  vailing  to  accept  help  at  the  time  of  the  or i gins  1 
need.    Those  who  serve  must  develop  an  understanding  of  the  cross-currents 
in  the  community  feelings  and  attitudes.    An  adjustment  is  needed  in  the  so- 
cial life  to  develop  the  progrem  of  services.    Parents  must  be  taught  to 
think  in  terms  of  all  of  the  children  rather  than  just  their  own  individual 
responsibilities.    They  must  be  made  child  care  conscious. 

The  people  in  the  community  studied  ere,  on  the  whole,  not  yet  ready 
for  the  municipal  type  of  program;  the  neighborhood  type  of  program  is  bet- 
ter with  decentralized  activities  near  the  children's  own  homes  and  the 
homes  of  their  friends.    Llore  supervised  play  space  with  shade  is  needed. 
The  lack  of  shade  on  all  of  the  playgrounds  W8s  a  universal  complaint. 
Leadership  should  be  drawn  from  volunteers,  including  interested  teachable 
mothers  within  the  communities,  to  assist  those  professionally  trained  for 
group  leadership. 

In  reviewing  the  material  on  the  day  care  needs  of  the  children  of  em- 
ployed mothers  in  this  given  community,  the  study  provides  the  evidence  of 
the  normality  of  the  behavior  and  characteristics  of  the  families  in  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  them.    The  things  that  are  hap- 
pening to  these  children  are  happening  to  all  the  children  of  employed 
mothers,  and  to  change  conditions  for  the  better  cooperation  of  all  the 
people  is  needed.    Yrtien  this  group  was  compared  with  a  similar  white  group 
in  the  city,  there  were  marked  similarities  in  day  care  needs,  attitudes, 
philosophies,  and  prectices.     All  these  pieces  of  evidence  point  in  the  same 
direction;  while  none  is  conclusive  in  itself,  the  total  evidence  points 

toward  more  adequate  care  and  supervision  needed  for  the  children  of  em- 
ployed mothers  in  the  city.     Taken  as  a  whole,  the  experience  of  the  p8st 
and  the  implications  of  the  present  argue  against  a  separate  program  for 
the  colored  and  white  groups,  but  rather  a  coordinated  program  supported  by 
all  the  mothers  in  the  neighborhood  groups  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
existing  agencies. 
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FORM  I 


QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  LAY  CARE  OF  CHILDREN  OF  WORKING  MOTHERS 

Pleese  Fill  Out  And  Return 

Since  the  declaration  of  wer,  there  has  been  &  rppid  increase  in  the  need 
for  day  care  services  for  children.     "...  although  women  are  needed  as  an 
essentiel  part  of  the  defense  progrem,  end  it  is  a  public  reponsibility  to 
provide  appropriate  care  of  children  while  mothers  are  at  work,  mothers  who 
remain  et  home  to  provide  care  of  children  are  performing  an  essential  patri 
otic  service  in  the  defense  progrem."    However,  some  mothers  of  young  chil- 
dren who  ere  employed  or  expect  to  be  employed  in  defense  industries  or 
other  essential  occupations  cannot  find  a  W8y  to  have  their  children  cared 
for  while  they  are  ewey  from  home.     We  depend  upon  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  community  to  indicate  our  next  steps. 

May  we  heve  your  support?    We  ere  makine  this  canvess  to  ascertein  the  need 
for  day  cere  of  children  in  concentrated  erees  where  Negro  working  mothers 
live  in  Cambridge.    Please  answer  the  questions  carefully.     This  information 
will  be  kept  in  strict  confidence  8nd  will  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  you  to  obtain  the  kind  of  cere  cr  supervision  you  wish  to  have  for 
your  children. 

*********  *  *  *  * 

Lest 

Name   _____  Fether  Mother  Length  of  time  in  Camb.  

Address  Race      Religious  Affiliation:  


Employer  and  address 


Length  of  time  employed  (mother)  Kind  of  work; 

Father:  Age   Salery  per  Hours 

Mother :     ■  "      ~~~~       "  "  ' 

Other:  " 


Hours  of  work  and  shifts  on  which  women  are  employed: 
tt       it       it         n         n         tt  i 

Are  Negro  women  on  all  shifts' 


Preference  for  certain  races  or  nationalities? 


Children:     Name  Sex      Age      School  Grade 

1  

2  

3  

4  

5  

6  

7 


8 
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FORM  I  (Cont'd.) 

Whet  are  your  present  day  care  arrangements?  

Are  they  satisfactory?  

Request:     Day  Care  Temporary  Permanent  Hours  from   to 

Date  Worker 


FORM  II 


Community  Survey  of  Day-Care  Needs --Form  II 

Date :  

COUNSELING  SERVICE 
1.  Has  counseling  service  been  established  in  the  community? 
If  so,  under  what  auspices  is  it  conducted?  


Counseling  staff — number  and  qualifications: 


Location  of  central  counseling  office  

If  there  are  branch  offices,  how  many  and  where  located? 


Is  the  service  easily  available  to  families  who  may  need  it?  

2.  If  centralized  counseling  service  is  not  now  available,  are  plans  being 
made  to  establish  such  service?    Describe  plan. 


3.  If  there  is  no  centrel  plan  for  counseling,  is  such  service  now  provided 
by  family-welfare  agencies,  child  welfare  agencies,  day  nurseries,  or 
ether  agencies.  Specify. 


Does  this  service  meet  the  needs  of  the  community? 
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FORM  III 

Community  Survey  of  Day-Care  Needs — Form  3 

Date : 

RESOURCES  FOR  GROUP  CARE  OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN 
Day  Nurseries,  nursery  schools,  play  schools,  family-life  education  centers 

For  each  organization  the  following  information: 
Name  end  address  : 

Type  of  neighborhood: 

Auspices  under  which  conducted: 

Name  of  director: 

Professional  qualifications  (social  work,  nursery  education,  etc.): 

Staff  (designation  of  duties  of  each  employee;  if  volunteers  are  used,  state 
nature  of  service  and  number  of  hours  service  per  week) : 

Children  accepted  for  cere: 

Age  limits:                  Race:  UVhite      Colored  Cther 

Other  limitations  or  preferences: 

Maximum  (or  licensed)  capacity: 

Number  of  children  now  provided  for:  Under  6  years        6  years  and  over 

Number  of  these  children  whose  mothers  ere  employed  in  defense  industries: 

"ere  any  applications  rejected  during  the  pest  month?     ;  Number  of  children 
Eow  many  applications  were  from  mothers  employed  in  war  industries? 
How  many  children? 
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FORM  III  (Cont'd.) 


If  there  is  a  waiting  list,  number  of  children  awaiting,  admission  

How  meny  of  them  heve  mothers  employed  in  war  industries? 

On  whet  days  and  hours  is  cere  provided?  

If  these  hours  do  net  meet  the  needs  of  mothers  employed  in  war  industries, 
would  it  be  possible  to  extend  the  hours?  


Is  the  day  nursery  or  other  facility  so  located  that  use  by  mothers  employed 
in  war  industries  would  be  practicable  


Could  the  present  facilities  accomodate  additional  children? 
Hew  Fany?  


Could  the  facilities  be  expanded?         If  so,  how  could  this  be  done,  and  how 

many  additional  children  could  be  provided  for? 


Standards  of  C8re  :  Appraisal  of  plant;  adequacy  and  qualifications  of  staff; 
daily  program;  nursery  school  training;  recreation;  provision  for  social 
service;  health  supervision;  plan  for  cere  of  children  who  become  ill-- 


Summery : 


♦Note ;  Standards  of  care  should  be  determined  by  a  person  or  persons  quali- 
fied for  study  of  the  plant  and  its  equipment,  safety  and  sanitation, 
and  the  quality  of  health  supervision,  training,  end  social  service. 


FORM  IV 


Community  Survey  of  Dey-Cere  Weeds --Form  IV 

Date :  

DAY  CARE  IN  FOSTER -FAMILY  HOMES 

Does  any  egency  in  the  community,  or  serving  the  community,  find  and  super- 
vise fejnily  homes  for  day  care  of  children?      If  so,  obtain  the  following 
information  for  eech  agency  providing  such  service  (use  separate  sheet  if 
more  than  one  agency): 

Name  and  address  of  agency:  


Number  of  children  now  receiving  day  care  in  homes  provided  by  this  agency? 


Appraisal  of  quality  of  service  given  by  the  agency*: 


Could  this  type  of  service  be  expanded;  if  so,  how  and  tc  what  extent' 


If  foster-family  day  care  is  not  now  provided  by  any  public  or  private  child- 
caring  agency,  would  it  be  practicable  to  make  such  services  available? 
Through  what  agency  or  agencies? 


Comments  regarding  possible  availability  of  foster -f 8mi ly  homes  for  day-cere, 
localities  in  which  such  homes  might  be  found,  etc.: 


♦Note :     Appraisal  should  be  made  by  a  person  qualified  to  study  methods  of 
home  finding  and  supervision. 


FORM  IV  (Cont'd.) 


Use  of  "independent"  boarding  homes  (i.e.  homes  not  under  the  direct  supervi- 
sion of  a  child  placing  agency):    To  what  extent  ere  such  homes  used  for  the 
care  of  children  whose  mothers  ere  employed  in  defense  industries  (general 
estimate) ? 


Are  these  homes  subject  to  licensing  or  supervision  by  State  or  local  welfare 
or  health  authorities  (by  whom)? 


FORM  V 


NEED  FOR  EXPANDED  SCHOOL  FACILITIES  FOR  CARE  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  CHILDREN 

WHOSE  MOTHERS  ARE  EMPLOYED 

(Present  resources  end  facilities  needed  for  cere  end  supervision  of  school 
children  before  end  efter  school  hours,  on  Saturday,  and  during  school  vaca- 
tions) 

It  is  suggested  that  information  be  obtained  in  cooperation  with  the  school 
authorities,  from  each  elementary,  junior  high,  high,  and  vocational  school 
located  in  areas  where  employment  of  mothers  is  prevalent. 

This  information  should  cover  not  only  available  facilities  which  might  be 
utilized  for  the  cere  and  supervision  of  children  of  school  age  whose 
mothers  are  out  of  the  home  during  the  dey,  but  elso  the  practicability  of 
providing  such  facilities. 


FORM  VI 


Community  Survey  of  Day-Care  Needs — Form  VI 

Date : 


TRAINED  SERVICE  FCR  CARE  CF  CHILDREN  IN  THEIR  OWN  HOMES 


Does  any  family-welfare  or  chi ld-welf are  egency  in  the  community  furnish 
supervised  homemaker  service?    If  so,  give  the  name  of  the  agency  end  de- 
scribe this  service  and  its  availability  as  a  resource  for  day  care  of 
children  of  employed  mothers : 


Is  there  in  the  community  any  plan  for  training  girls  and  women  for  care  of 
children  in  their  own  homes? 


If  so,  state  auspices  end  describe  the  plans  for  training  and  the 
way  in  which  the  service  is  mede  available: 


Is  such  treining  contempleted? 


Under  which  euspices,  or  in  whet  schools  or  institutions  will  it  be 
given? 


Describe  the  plan,  outline  of  courses,  etc. 


FORM  VII 


COMMUNITY  SURVEY  OF  DAY-CARE  NEEDS — FORM  VII 

Date : 


DIRECTED  ACTIVITIES  FOR  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILDREN 
Other  then  in  Schools 

From  each  settlement,  neighborhood  house,  community  center,  recreation  cen- 
ter, or  similar  agency  (including  those  operated  by  churches,  community 
groups,  "  character-building  "  agencies,  fraternal  orgeni zetions ,  etc. 

Neme  and  address  of  organization  


Director  (or  director  of  boys'  or  girls'  activities) 


Types  of  activities  availeble  for  shool-age  children:  describe  separately 
activities  for  boys  and  girls;  give  age  limits;  selection  of  children  on 
the  basis  of  race,  religion,  or  other  characteristics;  fees  charged;  days 
on  which  the  facilities  are  available;  hours; 


Could  this  organization  make  its  present  facilities  available  to  an  addition- 
al number  of  children?    No.  of  boys   ages   No.  of  girls  ages  


Could  this  organization  provide  additional  facilities?  Are  plans  being  made 
to  do  so?    For  boys   For  girls   No.  and  e^es 


Summary  of  extent  to  which  this  organization  provides  or  is  planning  to  pro- 
vide after-school,  Saturday,  and  vacation-time  facilities  for  boys  end  girls 
whose  mothers  8re  away  from  home  during  hours  of  employment: 
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